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For the Companion. 
BIDING HIS TIME; 
OR, ANDREW HAPNELL’S FORTUNE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


Andrew Hapnell’s mother had been two months 
dead when he one day took from the post-office, 
in the little Ohio village where he lived, a letter 


of his trip. A half-hour’s ride brought him to 
the street which the conductor told him to take, 
and he stepped, with his little red valise, from the 
| platform of the car. 

| No doubt, if old Nathan had known of his com- 
ing, he would have had a carriage waiting for 
him there. As it was, Andrew wondered whether 
or not he ought to take a hack, in order to reach 
so fine a house in fitting style; but no hack was 
| in sight, and after staring around him for a few 
| moments, he started to walk up the street. 

“Keep right on up the hill; you can’t miss it,” 








| leading to it, and the place seemed so wholly un-| for chestnuts, and pretend they don’t know they 
inhabited that Andrew turned away, thinking it | are trespassing. I never could catch one before, 
useless to pursue his inquiries there. they run so.” 

| But instead of descending the bank by the path,| ‘Well, you’ve caught me. What are you going - 
he passed on to a large circular space where the | to do with me?” Andrew inquired. 
grass and weeds were well trodden around asoli-| ‘That’s just it!’’ replied the little old man. His 
tary towering chestnut-tree. Burrs and leaves, | hand shook so that it had fairfy shaken itself off 
with clubs and stones and other missiles, covered | the boy’s collar, and so far from brandishing his 
the ground, and a little way off a dilapidated dry-| cane, he was now leaning on it for support. “I 
goods box, which had evidently at one time served | don’t know what to do with a boy that don’t run, 

lasa coal-bin, stood on end. nor try to get away.” 

| This was, in fact, a sortof sentry-box; the open- “Tl tell you what you’d better do,” said An- 





addressed to her, as if she had been still alive. It | said a man gathering pears in a garden, of whom | ing of which being on the farther side, Andrew | drew. 


gave him a start to see the name on an envelope | 
passed out to him, as of old, from the little win- | 
dow; it seemed to him for a moment that he must 


hasten home and put it into her own dear hands. | not too near together. These, however, as he ad- turned bottom of the box. 


Then the memory of his loss came 
over him like a black shadow, and, 
slipping the letter into his pocket, he 
walked sadly away. 

Andrew was a boy of seventeen; 
no longer a child, nor yet a man— 
“betwixt hay and grass,” as the say- 
ing is. 

He was awkward in his manners, 
having long limbs and a shambling 
gait, and his slowness of speech 
almost amounted to a drawl. There 
was, in fact, nothing very attractive 
in his appearance, unless you caught 
the expression of his hazel eyes— 
about as earnest, honest, winning a 
pair as ever lighted up a homely face. 

He had been living with his married 
sister since their mother’s death, and 
thinking her the proper person to 
open the letter, he carried it home to 
her. It proved to bea strange mis- 
sive, badly spelled, written in a 
cramped hand, with poor ink, upon 
coarse paper. 

The writer was Nathan Petridge, 
who had been brought up by Mrs. 
Hapnell’s father, and who accord- 
ingly addressed her as “Sister Jane.” 
Though much older than she, and 
never very brotherly, Andrew and 
his sister remembered hearing her 
speak of him often, and recalled an- 
ecdotes of his eccentric habits. 

He had not been heard from for 
years, and was supposed to be dead. 
He now wrote to say that he was still 


Andrew made inquiries. “It’s pretty conspicu- 
ous.” 
It was a quiet street, with pleasant residences 





WELCOME 


TO 


alive; that he had grown very rich, and lived in| vanced, grew more scattered, and the grounds 
a “‘resdense truly palayshal” in the suburbs of | about them at last gave place to open fields. 
Boston; he was a lonely old ‘“‘bachler,” and he Near the summit of the hill he paused again to 
begged Sister Jane to come to him, with her|look about him. 
whole ‘‘famly,” and share his mansion and his | seemed an almost interminable village, from the 
wealth. foot of the acclivity, huddling to a city on one 
“If you canot come youself,” he wrote, “then | side, which, he said to himself, must be Cam- 
send son or dowter, which I will edecate and make | bridge, and on the other extending, with broken 
my hair or hairess, as I wish non of my own | intervals, to a more distant and still greater city, 
blood to inheret from me. My milions is not for rising to a dome-crowned hill, which he knew 


Behind him stretched what | 


‘‘What’s that ?” said the little old man. 

“Let me go,” said Andrew. 

“Give me something! Pay ransom!” said the 
old man, with gleaming eyes. 

“How much ?” Andrew asked. 

“A hundred dollars!’ ejaculated 
the little old man. 

“That seems an enormous ran- 
som,” said Andrew. “If I was a 
prince or a millionaire—but I haven’t 
a tenth part of a hundred dollars in 
the world!” 

“Your relatives have!” retorted the 
little old man. ‘Come, they’ll pay 
that and more, rather than see you 
go to ,ail.” 

“Go to jail?” Andrew gave his 
captor a dry, discouraging smile. 
Though barely seventeen, he was 
almost head-and-shoulders taller than 
his captor, who seemed a _ mere 
squeaking pigmy beside him. 

“Yes, ’ll drag you there!’ 

‘You'll drag me?” Andrew spoke 
with a good-natured drawl, and 
grinned down at the little old man. 
“T’m afraid you’d find it pretty hard 
dragging.” 

“Give me twenty-five cents !’’ cried 
the eager little old man. 

There was something so ludicrous 
in this sudden collapse in his demand 
for ransom that Andrew, though 
harrassed and vexed, and anxious to 
be on his way, was obliged to laugh. 

“No, I won’t give even that—I 
might be cheating you. I have only 
one relative who has money, and I 
am on my way to his house now. 
I'll lay the case before him, and 


what he says you ought to have, 
Passing along, valise in hand, Andrew kicked | you shall have.” 


| the leaves and burrs under his feet, and picked up| ‘Who is he ?’ demanded the little old man. 

a chestnut. He cracked it in his teeth, and sud-| ‘Nathan Petridge,” replied Andrew. ‘I came 
denly remembered that he was hungry. Henext|in here to inquire for his house; that’s what 
took up one of the clubs, that had probably done | brought me inside your fence—if you call that a 
like service for more than one adventurous boy, | fence.” 

and sent it on an errand to the top of the tree. “Nathan Petridge!” squeaked the little old 

It went crashing into a thick bough, on the | man. 

outer edge of which the brown nuts could be seen| ‘Yes; why not? You may not believe it, but 
clinging in clusters to the open burrs, and brought | Nathan Petridge—you must know him, for he 


| eat not notice a skinny little old man wormage 4 
| within, grasping a thick cane, and grimacing with | 
malice as he peeped through a crack in the up- | 
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them.” 

Andrew felt that this letter contained his fate. | 
He was the only one of the family who could 
accept the invitation; he was out of employment, | 
poor, and by no means comfortably situated in 
his brother-in-law’s house. 

With visions of luxury and splendor fevering | 
his brain, he wrote an answer that evening to an- 
nounce his coming, and followed it the next day. | 
He took with him only such clothing as he could 
wear on his back, or pack into a small red valise, 
money enough to pay his expenses, and a sealed 
letter which his sister put into his hand at part- 
ing. 

“To my dear son Andrew, my last written words, 
to be read and pondered after I am gone.” 

His face flushed, his lips quivered as he read 
the superscription, and thrusting the letter into his 
pocket, he hurried to catch the eastward-bound 
train. 

Andrew made the journey to Boston without 
mishap. There, notwithstanding the bewilder- 
ment of finding himself alone in a great, strange 
city, he learned, by diligent inquiry, aided by 
careful reference to the address given in Nathan 
Petridge’s letter, that the old man could probably 
be reached by one of the horse-car routes, a few 
niles out of town. 


was Boston. 

Then there was gleaming water in the landscape, 
flying trains trailing their vaporous flags, here and 
there trees in their autumnal tints in the fore- 


a number rattling and thumping to the ground. 

But as Andrew advanced with a quick step to 
pick them up, the little old man rushed out of his | 
box, screaming and brandishing his cane. 


lives somewhere on this hill—is my uncle. 
not exactly my uncle’’— 

“Nathan Petridge!” again gasped the little old 
man. ‘I’m Nathan Petridge myself!” 


Or, if 


| claimed aloud : 


ground, and blue hills rising, still and beautiful 
and villa-crowned, in the distance. A hazy cur- 
tain of smoke and mist hung over all, warmed by 
an afternoon sun. 

Andrew was enraptured by the sight, so differ- 
ent from anything he had ever seen, and he ex- 
‘*What a splendid view! What 
a fine situation for a rich man’s residence!” 

He was thinking of his uncle’s palatial house, 


“I’ve got ye this time! Surrender! surrender!” | Andrew turned pale with momentary astonished 
and the little old man seized him by the collar | incredulity. 
with one claw-like hand, while the other still| ‘And who are you?” cried the little old man. 
poised the menacing staff. | “I don’t know! I don’t know anything! I 
‘*What am I to surrender for ?” asked the aston- | thought—where do you live?” Andrew asked, 
ished boy. recovering from his stupor, and trying to think the 
“For trespassing on my land! For stealing | dénowement of his romance might not be so bad 
chestnuts!” screamed the little old man. | as it appeared. 
Andrew was quite as much amazed as fright-} ‘I live here,” said Nathan Petridge, pointing 


Pia 


which he had expected to find crowning the crest 
of the hill. Dwellings, in fact, appeared, clus- 
tered along the farther slope, but not one of much 
magnificence, and he found it necessary once more 
to make inquiries for the Petridge mansion. 

The nearest house was a little back from the 
street, which ran through a deep cut across the 
summit of the hill. This cut had left the lot on 
which stood the house, high and desolate, with 
the front fence undermined here and there by the 
caving earth, and threatening to tumble down into 
the highway. 

Easy approach to it had been cut off by the 
grading, but Andrew noticed a rough footpath 
worn in the face of the bank, and scrambled up 


ened by the apparition of his strange assailant 
dashing out and capturing him in that abrupt 
fashion. He dodged the cane, which was shaken 
unpleasantly near his nose, and grasped the wrist 
of the hand that held his collar. 

‘‘Why don’t you try to get away?” said the 
little old man, in an angry, high-pitched voice. 
‘‘Why didn’t you run like all the rest of ’em ?” 

“T saw no reason for running,” Andrew replied, 
looking down on his captor with wondering, can- 
did eyes. ‘I didn’t know they were your chest- 
nuts.” 

‘*You knew they were somebody’s!’’ panted the 
old man, with failing voice and breath, while he 
trembled from head to foot with excitement. 





He got into a car, and watched the sights by the | 
way with as much interest as his anxiety regard- 
ing the result of his adventure would permit. He | 


had thought of it with many misgivings since he 
left his Ohio home, and his bosom swelled with 
intensified doubts and hopes as he neared the end 





by it to the ruined fence. 
Stooping under the rail, the palings from which | 

had been removed, he found himself in an exten- 

sive dooryard, overgrown with grass and weeds. have a sign—No TRESPASSING ?” 

| In the rear stood a little old house, with pigweeds| ‘That’s just what I have; but the boys pull it 

| growing to the very door. There was no path | off from the tree and fling it away, and then come 


“I suppose they are somebody’s,’’ Andrew re- 
| plied, ‘and if I had known anybody lived here, 
| 1 wouldn’t have touched ’em. Why don’t you 





with his heavy cane to the house behind the pig- 
weeds. 

“That is your palatial residence!’ said Andrew, 
looking over the old man’s head with a strange, 
glassy, despairing smile. ‘‘Well,” after a pause, 
with trembling lips and in a husky voice, ‘‘then I 
don’t see anything left for me to do but to turn 
around and go back to Ohio!” 

But all at once the thought occurred to him that 
he had no money to go back with. 

“To Ohio!” echoed Nathan Petridge. 
came from Ohio ?” 

“All the way from Ohio, in answer to your let- 
ter to my mother!” said Andrew, burning with 
wrath and mortification, as he began to realize 
what his folly had led to. ‘‘“What did you mean 
by writing such a letter as that ?” 

“I’ve written no letter! I never write letters !’ 
Nathan Petridge replied. 

“Then somebody has written in your name,” 
said Andrew. ‘Look here!” taking the letter 


“You 
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from his pocket. “Do you know anything about | some waiting for him to return and cook your | the shell shot lightly ahead. The time was per-!| The hour for the start was set at four o'clock, 


this ?” 

“Yes, yes! that’s what I wrote to Jane Hapnell, 
she that Was a Boynton! And it’s true. There’s 
room for all.” 

““Where ?” Andrew demanded. 


“In my house,” said the old man, with a smile | street below, and buy a five-cent loaf of bread. | with Charley Harvey. High Jordan’s popularity 


of ridiculous conceit. ‘I’ve more of a house than 
you think. Come in! Come in! Welcome to the 
Petridge mansion !” 

He was bareheaded, his hat having fallen off 
when he rushed out of his sentry-box. He wore 
no linen, and in place of a cravat an indescribable 
old rag was twisted about his shrivelled neck. He 
had a thin beard, which showed his unwholesome 
skin under it; and he was sallow and wrinkled as 
a dried pea. His grimacing smile, and bows and 
flourishes of excessive politeness, astonished the 
ungainly lad who stood staring at him, even more 
than his previous rude onset. 

“So, Jane Hapnell is your mother? Jane 
Boynton that was!” The old man turned to pick 
up his hat, which he set on the head of his stout 
cane instead of his own bald pate. ‘Jabez Boyn- 
ton was her father—a good friend of mine; he 
gave me my start in life. But come! no more 
ceremony! once f@ all!’’ 

Thereupon he caused his cane, with the hat 
upon it, to bow low before his visitor, as he backed 
away toward the house. Andrew would hardly 
have understood that this was to be regarded as 
an act of courtesy, had not the old man, as he 
walked on before him, frequently turned and 
made the hatted staff do the bowing, very fantas- 
tically, while he repeated his hospitable invita- 
tions. 

It was a much=battered and shapeless hat; quite 
in keeping with the old man’s tattered clothing 
and shoes trodden down at the heel. Andrew 
followed wonderingly, half-inclined to laugh, and 
half to cry with disappointment and heaviness of 
heart. 

“I may as well stop and see how he lives, any- 
way,” he said to himself; ‘‘and whether he’s crazy 
or a fool.” 

“Tarry here,” said the old man, having led the 
way through the pigweeds to the front door, 
“while I go around and unlock from the inside. 
We usually,” he added, “‘reserve this entrance for 
state occasions.”” And with a final ceremonious 
bow from the hat and cane, he disappeared around 
the corner of the house. 

Andrew stood holding his little red valise, and 
winking hard as if to make himself realize where 
he was and what was happening, when presently 
was heard the sound of feet clattering along a 


bare floor within, followed by the grating of a| 


rusty lock or bolt. Then the bowing hat reap- 


peared in the open door, with the smiling old man | 


behind it. 

‘Tt’s the plague of servants,” said Nathan, 
apologetically, ‘that they are never on hand when 
wanted. I maintain three, and have to wait on 
myself. This is the vestibule,” he explained, 
showing the boy into a barren entry; ‘‘and here 
is my suite of apartments.” 

Andrew found himself in a room of good size, 
but dingy and desolate. The windows were cob- 
webbed and curtainless; and paper-hangings of a 
very old and faded pattern, with roses as big as 
cabbages, covered the walls in streaks and spots 
only, leaving much of the smoky and grimy plas- 
tering exposed. 

There was a tumbled bed in one corner, a small 
cooking-stove in another, and a rickety pine table 
on one side, besides two decrepit chairs, with worn 
splint bottoms, mended by crossed and knotted 
cords. 

“Will you enter the library or the drawing- 
room ?” said old Nathan, ushering the lad along 
with his bowing cane. ‘‘Everything, as you see, 
is on a magnificent scale, and an entirely new 
plan.” 

He proudly pointed at the floor, which was 
curiously portioned off into rectangular spaces by 
lengths of coarse twine stretched across. 

“There, you see, is the culinary department, in 
other words, kitchen, which you will always know 
by the stove being in it. The dining-room is ad- 
joining, indicated by the table. Now we are in 
the library, and now”—he hopped over one of the 
lengths of string—“I am in the drawing-room. 
See how*ingenious and very convenient it is!” 

He stood eying his visitor with a pleased and 
triumphant simplicity, which puzzled and aston- 
ished him more and more. 

‘Here! set your valise in the library,” the old 
man went on. ‘I regret the absence of my ser- 
vants: Benjamin, the butler and bottle-washer; 
Thomas, the chief cook and steward, and Susan 
and Mary the maids”—Andrew noticed that his 
three servants had grown to four—‘all gallivant- 
ing somewhere, just as distinguished company has 
arrived. Have you had supper ?” 

“Nothing but a couple of chestnuts, which 
didn’t agree with me,” Andrew answered, dryly. 
He had no thought of prolonging his visit to the 
old man an hour; yet he sank down mechanically 
in one of the mended splint-bottomed chairs. 

“Lobster salad, veal cutlet, chicken fricassee,— 
which shall it be?” old Nathan asked, with smil- 
ing hospitality. ‘Speak the word!” 

To see what he would do, Andrew answered: 
“Tf it’s all one to you, I’ll say chicken fricassee.” 

“Chicken fricassee!” repeated the old man, his 
smile becoming thoughtful. “I declare I believe 
that rascally steward has gone off and left the 
larder empty. And I’m afraid you'd find it irk- 
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|supper. But I’m bound to entertain you while 
you are here. Will you do me a favor ?” 
Without waiting for a reply, he thrust a hand 
into his pocket and went on: 
“Go to the bake-shop on the corner of the next 


| And to the grocery opposite and invest for me two 
cents in smoked herrings. And, in honor of your 
arrival, three cents for a pint of milk. Or don’t 
you care for milk? I guess we can dispense with 
the milk,” he added, as he counted out some 
pennies on the table. “Seven cents will do as well 
as ten. A penny saved is a penny earned!” And 
with a shrewd smile he dropped the change which 
remained in his hand back into his pocket. 

“In your letter you boast of your millions,” 
Andrew could not forbear reminding him. 

“But I don’t carry millions in my breeches,” 
the old man answered, shrewdly. ‘I may have 
-herds of cattle and yet be bothered if you ask me 
for a beefsteak. I have wealth! I have wealth!” 
he added, gleefully. ‘But I am beset by robbers 
and have to be careful. That’s why I sent for 
Sister Jane and her family.” 

“I don’t see what we can do for you,” Andrew 
answered, stern and gloomy, in his chagrin and 
indignation. 

“You don’t see? I’ll tell you!” Old Nathan 
sat down in the drawing-room and talked with 
Andrew in the library, over the dividing string. 
He set his cane on the floor and leaned forward 
upon it. 

“TI have relatives that are trying by fair means 
or foul—generally foul—to possess themselves of 
my property. But I am too much for them!” 
and the old man showed his gums and three or 
four scattered stubs of front teeth with a grotesque 
grin. ‘‘I’ll tell you about it!” 

Andrew was intending, every moment, to leave 
that wretched place and that strange old man; 
yet he stayed on. 

The sun had by this time gone down, and the 
room, its scanty furniture, the plastered walls with 
their continents and archipelagos of still adher- 
ing patches of paper, the floor with its whimsical 
twine partitions, and the old man leaning forward 
on his cane, all took on the gloom of the sudden 
twilight, while a deeper gloom fell upon the spirit 
of the bewildered boy. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FARMER. 


Sun shines bright when the farmer goes out, 
Birds | sweet songs, lambs frisk about, 
The brook babbles softly in the glen 
While he works bravely for the good of the men; 
| For he sows, 
And he hoes, 


And he mows, 
All for the good of the land. 
—Ohio Farmer. 
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For the Companion. 
“HIGH” JORDAN. 


He was six feet two, and as clumsy as he was 
tall. He would come into recitations and lectures, 
take his seat without a word or sign of recognition 
to any one, fall at work upon his notes in perfect 
silence, and then shamble out again. At first 
an amused smile went round the class whenever 
he entered the room, but the students soon got 
used to his odd ways, and he came and went with- 
out remark. 

His name was Hiram Jordan. “High” Jordan, 
big, good-natured Joe Stanley called him one day, 
with a laugh, and the nickname stuck like a burr, 
as nicknames will. 

No one seemed to know anything about him. 
He was poor, that was evident enough, for his ill- 
fitting clothes were of the cheapest material. He 
associated with none of the boys, and seldom ap- 
peared on the campus. 

There happened that year to be unusual interest 
in the class races. The crews were very evenly 
matched, and it was hard to say which of them 
stood the better chance of winning. 

‘“Tt’s dollars and pennies which comes in first,” 
gloomily said Joe Stanley, captain of our crew. 
“Tf I only had a good ‘seven,’ I think I could 
make it, but there doesn’t seem to be a man in the 
class fitted for the position ;” and, try our best, we 
could find no better man than Charley Harvey, 
who was a good fellow, certainly, but not a “good 
seven.” 

One afternoon, as the members of this crew 
were lying around on the float, just before their 
usual daily pull, High Jordan came up and asked 
for Stanley. Joe was in the boat-house fixing his 
stretcher, and Jordan was told to walk in. The 
two men did not come out for some time, and 
when they did finally appear, every one was sur- 
prised to hear Joe say : 

“Boys, Jordan has rowed a good deal, and 
wants to try ‘seven,’ and I am going to give him 
a chance to pull there to-day.” 

Poor Charley Harvey’s face showed his disap- 
pointment. He had been working very hard to 
keep his place in the boat, and now he was to be 
crowded out, and of all men by “High” Jordan! 

“Shan’t I row to-day?” he asked, unable to 
conceal his chagrin. 

**T don’t see how we can work it, Charley,” an- 
swered Joe, kindly. ‘‘Hadn’t you just as lief rest 
to-day >” 

Harvey watched the boat as she slid off the 
float. His eyes were on one man, the new num- 
ber seven. At the word, the men leaned forward, 
| their oars struck the water simultaneously, and 








| fect. | 

| “It’s all up with me!” murmured Charley. 
‘“‘That’s the man we have been looking for,” and 

| he turned and went off to his room. 

| Every man in the boat sympathized strongly 


| was not increased by his sudden cutting out of the 
| hardest worker and one of the most popular men 
of the class, and no little grumbling was heard 
from the crew, though they must have seen at once 
that Jordan was the better man of the two. 

“Tt’s a beastly shame to put Charley out, I 
know,” said Joe Stanley, who could not help 
noticing the prevalent feeling. ‘I would like to 
see him in the boat as well as any of you. You 
know that, for there is no man in college I like 
better. I know Jordan does not belong to our set, 
and is what you call a muff, but he is a good fel- 
low, for all that, and the best oar in the boat, and 
as captain of the crew, I am bound to keep the 
best man.” 

The weeks slipped by, and confidence in our 
crew increased steadily. The race was now only 
three weeks off, and the names of the crew were 
officially announced in order that the men might 
be initiated into the “H. K.,” the class society. 

This society, although one remained an active 
member of it for only one year, was the controll- 
ing fact in the social life of the class. The first 
members were elected by those who had formed 
the society in the preceding class, and the new 
members elected others of their own class. But 
a “crewman’’ was understood to be entitled to 
membership in the “H. K.” almost as a matter of 
right. To be sure, it required only one blackball 
to reject a candidate, but no one had ever known 
a member of the crew to be voted against. 

Charley Harvey was president of the society, 
and generally the most genial and open-hearted 
man among us, but of late he had not seemed 
himself. On the night of the election he was 
rather pale, and as he took his seat, I noticed a 
peculiar expression in his eyes such as I had never 
seen before. 

After the usual preliminaries, the balloting 
opened, the members of the crew being proposed 
and elected in the order of their positions in the 
boat. When number seven was proposed, Har- 
vey’s face became positively black, and it flashed 
;upon me what that peculiar expression had 
meant. 

He did not hesitate as the box was passed to 
him, but cast his vote with a cool and steady 
hand, though his countenance betrayed the agita- 
tion under which he was laboring. 

The secretary started upon opening the ballot- 
box, and then leaned over to Harvey and whis- 
pered in his ear. Harvey nodded gloomily, where- 
upon the secretary arose, and said, in a voice full 
of emotion, “I regret to say that Mr. Jordan has 
not been elected.” 

A dead silence followed. Every man in the 
room looked at the speaker in utter amazement. 
Such a thing as the rejection of a member of the 
crew, and for no reason which any one would 
dare to avow, was enough to create intense ex- 
citement in that little company. 

Number “eight’”’ was proposed and elected hur- 
riedly, and the meeting adjourned in confusion. 
On my way to my room I overtook Harvey, and 
stepping quickly up to him I slipped my arm 
through his, hoping I might be able to talk with 
him about the matter; but he wrenched his arm 
from mine and turned abruptly away without a 
word. Somebody had just left him, and although 
I could not see very well in the darkness, I 
thought it was Joe Stanley. 

The next day it was rumored that Stanley had 
“cut Harvey dead” on the campus. Jordan con- 
ducted himself, meanwhile, with great dignity, 
and commanded the respect of the entire class, 
while Harvey kept studiously out of sight. 

It leaked out, not long afterward, that “High” 
Jordan was not only doing his work in college, 
and trying for honor and a scholarship, but at the 
same time was teaching a night-school in the 
town. I don’t know who it was discovered this, 
but I remember very well that I was with Harvey 
when we heard the news. Poor fellow! It was 
impossible not to pity him. Evidently he had 
long since repented of his action, and this piece of 
news was all that was needed to make him utterly 
miserable. He was absent from prayers the next 
morning, and no one saw him all day. 

But the next night a special meeting of the 
“H. K.” was called by order of the president, and 
when the members were assembled, Harvey arose 
and said, briefly : 

“I have called this meeting to repair as far as 
possible a great wrong which I was mean enough 
to do the best man in our class. I desire to apol- 
ogize to the crew, to the society, and to Mr. 
Jordan for the insult; and I beg leave to propose 
Hiram Jordan for the ‘H. K.’” 

That night I saw Joe Stanley and Harvey walk 
homeward arm in arm, in their old friendly way ; 
and I learned afterward that they went straight 
to “‘High’’ Jordan’s room. 

The day of the races came at last, and every 
man in the college, adorned with his class-colors, 
went down to the river early to get a good position 
from which to view the great contest. 


and the crowd along the banks waited patiently 
under the broiling sun until the last minute; but 


| when a quarter of an hour, and then half an hour 


passed, and no boats appeared, the crowd began 
to grow restless. Charley Harvey in particular, 
was in a fever of excitement. 

‘*‘Why don’t they start?’ he repeated a dozen 
times. ‘The time and body-work of our men are 
perfect, but the wind is freshening, and will tell 
against us more than against any other boat, for 
we have the outside course. Why don’t they 
start ?”” 

He was looking up the river through a field- 
glass, watching the course and complaining 
by turns. Suddenly I saw his face light up. 
“They are off!” he cried. , 

Far up the course we could see the flash of the 
oar-blades in the bright sunlight—that was all, 
Then four black streaks, each with two glittering 
lines of oar-blades, drew into sight. The first ex- 
cited murmur died away, and the crowd was per- 
fectly still. Soon the lines broadened out into 
graceful arrows, and the next instant we could 
descry thirty-two brawny backs rising and falling 
with the regularity of clock-work, as they urged 
the beautiful, tapering shells like knife - blades 
through the water. 

We could hear the little coxswains counting the 
strokes and singing out words of encouragement. 
The boats would soon be up to and past us. On 
they came, the first three all in a bunch, with the 
other close behind. As they shot by, my gaze 
was fixed upon “‘High” Jordan. He was pulling 
with tue strength of a giant, the bunches of mus- 
cle in his broad chest and powerful arms swelling 
and contracting in time with the long stroke of the 
oars, his eyes flashing, his nostrils quivering, his 
teeth clenched. 

On they went, we running after them like mad. 
Still no one of the boats seemed to take a lead. 
The finish line was almost reached when I heard 
our coxswain’s shrill voice: 

“Now, boys, one more spurt!” 

Then I saw “High” Jordan gather himself 
together, and half-rise in his seat. At that mo- 
ment our boat seemed to shiver, and drop behind, 
but the next instant, with one tremendous sweep 
of Jordan’s oar, it shot across the finish, a winner 
by four feet. 

When the yelling and excitement had died away 
sufficiently for a single voice to be heard, Charley 
Harvey proposed nine cheers for ‘‘seven.” 

I have heard many a lusty cheer for our dear 
old college, but never such a one as then, when 
every man on the river bank, no matter what his 
class, lent his lungs to a long, rolling, “Rah, rah, 
rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, rab, rah!” for “High” 
Jordan. 





RUSSIAN STUDENTS. 


It is not a pleasant thing to be a student ina 
Russian college or high school. If the students 
have a grievance, it is not to the newspapers of 
Russia that they send their complaints, for no 
Russian editor would dare to print them. The 
news is forwarded to the London Times. At this 
moment the people of England and the United 
States know more of what has recently passed in 
the University of Moscow than do the inhabitants 
of Moscow who live within half a mile of the in- 
stitution. 

A Moscow student wrote lately to the Times to 
explain the riots which have broken out in several 
university towns between the students and the 
police authorities. He says that Russian students, 
since the accession of the present Czar, have been 
watched and worried as if they were inmates of a 
reformatory prison. They do not enjoy the free- 
dom of a peasant. 

Rules of the most minute description are laid 
down for them, extending even to the cut of their 
hair, the style of their clothes, the choice of their 
companions, and the nature of their amusements, 
to say nothing of the sleepless espionage of their 
reading, writing and conversation. Detectives are 
ever on the alert to catch delinquents, and the 
slightest infraction of the most trifling rule is fol- 
lowed by the penalty. 

The consequence of this policy is that every 
college is in a chronic state of suppressed rebellion, 
which a very small matter may kindle into activ- 
ity. The last Moscow riot originated at an even- 
ing concert given by the students, which was, as 4 
matter of course, attended by police inspectors, 
one of whom had made himself particularly 
odious to all the students of the Empire by his 
superserviceable zeal. 

This man publicly reprimanded one of the law 
students, who replied to him. The inspector 
responded. An altercation arose, in the course of 
which the student, amid the applause of the whole 
body of his comrades, seven hundred in number, 
boxed the inspector’s ears. 

The next day a higher officer of police continued 
and increased the excitement by addressing the 
students on the affair, and pretending that the 
applause which had followed the boxing of the 
ears was an expression of the students’ sympathy 
with the person boxed. A storm of hisses greeted 
this absurd remark, and finally the students were 
provoked to open riot. There were tumultuous 
proceedings of many kinds, until the young men 





It would be a close race—the closest ever known 


every man in our class cherished a kind of faith | 
that our boat would win, yet no one dared assert 


his opinion without an “if” or an “unless.” 





were charged by a division of mounted Cossacks, 


in college; we all acknowledged that, and though | and all their attempts to meet were forcibly pre- 


vented by armed men. : 
But the affair quieted down, and the classes 
went on as usual, except that the University was 
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ocala by mnsaie of Cossacks, ik every door | out-shot at every match since the accident to their | charged his second shot, and again the white signal | The first nemo was the saadinen of alee ad. 


within the building was guarded by a policeman. 
Not one word of these events was published in the | 
Moscow press, and nothing was known cf them 
except to eye-witnesses. 
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ONWARD. 


Build up, soul, a lofty stair; 
Build a room in healthier air. 
Here there is no rest. 
Better climbs to best. 





—Lucy Larcom. 
ee 


For the Companion. 


A YOUTHFUL MARKSMAN. 


| 

The great improvements that have been made re- 
cently in military firearms, large and small, have | 
The | 


already done much to change the art of war. 
weapons are much more accurate, and have a vastly 
greater range than those which were in use even ten 
years ago, and the improvements made since the 
Civil War are wonderful. The time has gone by 
when a soldier was expected to do little more than 
stand in the midst of a cloud of powder-smoke and 
blaze away, with slight attention at what he was 


firing, so long as he did not shoot back among his , 


own comrades. Hereafter the fate of the battle will 
be decided by accurate marksmanship. 

The soldier of the future must be a dead shot. His 
eye must be educated to estimate distance at a glance 
with accuracy, and his nerves and muscles must be 
under his full control. 

Formerly it was thought that almost any drunken, 
idle fellow was good enough to be a soldier; in fact, 
that the army was the best place for all such dissi- 
pated persons; but armies must now be recruited 
from a different class. A dissolute, alcoholized per- 
son is not the man to handle a modern military rifle. 

Marksmanship is, indeed, a fine art, which calls 
under discipline the best physical endowments of 
manhood. Not every person can become a good 
shot. Good eyesight and, as arule, good health are 
requisites. Marksmanship is in some measure, too, 
a hereditary gift, and is seen to have been gradually 
developed in those races and nations that have long- 
est made use of firearms. 

Despite many stories of their feats, the red Ind- 
ians of this continent are not, and never have been, 
good marksmen. Mongols and other Asiatics are 
not to be greatly depended on as soldiers, so far as 
the use of guns is concerned. All savage tribes shoot 
badly, as compared with whites. 

The Germans and the French are good marksmen, 
and are at present receiving the most careful train 
ing in this particular. Yet the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Anglo-American people may fairly be 
said to excel in the accurate use of the mod- 
ern rifle, and probably in no country have 
greater feats of marksmanship been performed 
than in the United States. 

Considering the inferiority of old-time mus- 
kets and muzzle-loading rifles, as compared 
with the recent fine specimens of such work- 
manship, we are often led to wonder at the 
records of remarkable shooting done by pioneer 
hunters and Indian fighters a century ago. 

Those who have perused the early annals of 
New England will be likely to recall the story 
of Blake and Buckman—both noted shots, who 
had become a little envious of each other in 
this particular. At length they agreed tc test 
their skill, and settle the dispute in a shooting- 
match, to which their friends had been invited. 

The distance shot over was forty rods, care- 
fully paced off,—long range for the old muskets 
of those days,—and the target was a “spot” on 
a tree the size of a silver dollar. One shot each was 
to decide the question of superiority. 

Buckman fired first, and lodged his bullet in the 
middle of the spot. Blake fired, and was told that 
he had missed, for there was but one bullet-hole in 
the spot. 

“No!” he exclaimed. ‘Cut out Buckman’s ball!’* 

They did so, and lo! there were twce bullets welded 
together. Blake’s had entered by the same hole as 
his rival’s. 

Almost as good as this is the record of a young 
man “down Cape Cod way,” fifty years ago. I re- 
member him very well—I was a boy at the time. He 
lived at a village not far from the head of Buzzard’s 
Bay. 

For some years there had been a good deal of in- 
terest felt in marksmanship in that section, and it 
had taken the form of rivalry between the “teams” 
of the neighboring villages and towns. It was manly 
sport, but so high had the spirit of emulation run 
that not a little local jealousy had arisen. At the 
time to which I now refer, the village of C—, 
where Johnny H—, the young hero of this incident, 
resided, led all the surrounding places in the compe- 
tition, and Johnny himself was the best shot in the 
home team. 

But a most unfortunate accident befell him at the 
very time of his highest suecess. At a match one 
day with the boys of an adjoining town, Johnny 
stood with the stock of his loaded rifle resting on the 
ground, and his left arm across the muzzle, waiting 
his turn. His name was called, and he made a move- 
ment to raise his piece and take his place at the 
“butts” when the hammer of the gun caught against 
his boot-leg, the piece was prematurely discharged, 
and the ball passed through his left arm, which 
dropped to his side like a stone. 

His companions ran to his assistance, and he was 
carried home. The entire arm was so badly shat- 
tered that it was amputated at once. 

But Johnny was a strong, healthy boy of seven- 
teen. He recovered from the operation, and in the 
course of two months was on his feet again. The 
art of making artificial limbs was not at that time so 
far advanced as it is now, by any meaas, but the boy 
was fitted out with a stout wooden stick, attached to 
the stump of the arm, and projecting to about the 
length of his other arm. It was a thick, solid piece 
of wood, and at least served to fill his jacket-sleeve. 

His rifle-shooting days were naturally supposed to 
be over. The other boys greatly mourned his loss 


leader, and saw little prospect of bringing the honor 

back to the village. | 
| At first, Johnny had himself given up the idea of 
ever handling his rifle again; but the spirit of the 
marksman was still strong within him. The other 
boys came to tell him of their bad luck from time to | 
time, as he lay an invalid at home, and he cheered | 
them up, and gave them such advice as he could. 

As he grew stronger, he began earnestly to desire | 
to do something besides give advice, and determined | 
to make an effort to shoot with one hand and arm; | 
but of these hopes he said nothing to his compan- 
ions. One day, after he had his wooden appendage | 
| fastened on, and was able to go about again, he se- 
cretly took his rifle, cleaned it up, scrubbed off the | 
| blood stains, prepared some ammunition, and went 
| off by himself to a secluded field outside the village 

—*‘to see if there was any shoot left’’ in him. 

A sheet of white paper with an inked spot in the | 
centre, nailed to a tree, served him as a target, and | 
having stepped off a hundred paces, he took his stand 
behind a rail-fence and began blazing away. 

He was rather awkward at first; but after a few 
shots, he found that by laying his wooden arm flat on 
the fence rail and resting the barrel of his rifle firmly 
on it, he could get a steady aim and was pretty cer- | 
tain of making a “‘bull’s-eye.” 

Probably, if Johnny had suddenly dug up a pot full | 
of gold doubloons, the discovery would not have 
afforded him greater pleasure than the prospect that | 
he might yet be able to lead the village rifle-team to 
victory over their rivals. Frequently after that he | 
repaired to the field and continued his target practice 
As yet, however, he said not a word of his success to | 
any of his former comrades, but encouraged them to | 
take heart and accept all challenges as before. 

About that time a challenge was sent by a club in | 
a town eight or ten miles away, which had already | 
defeated, in two matches, the C—— boys, who now | 
thought it was of little use for them to go out a third | 
time. But Johnny advised them to accept, and 
dropped a word to the effect that he would go with 



























A YOUTHFUL MARKSMAN, 


| them and possibly fire a few shots, himself, though 


they need not, of course, count on him for much— 
now. 


their conquerors for another bout; but they so far 
took Johnny at his word—in view of his crippled con- 


contest. 

The day for the match arrived; and both teams hav- 
ing repaired to the grounds, where a target had been 
set up atarange of about two hundred and fifty yards, 
the shooting began. The challenging team led off 
and scored up a formidable array of bull’s-eyes. 
They were in good practice, shot remarkably well and 
were confident of victory. Each man was allowed 
ten shots in succession; but one bout settled the 
match. 

Then came the turn of the C—— boys; they did 
their best, but ran behind, man by man, tillat length, 
when it came Johnny H——’s turn,—his was now the 
last name on the team,—the challengers stood nine 
bull’s-eyes ahead; and to win a victory for the 
C—— boys the one-armed rifleman would be obliged 


ploit which no one in that part of the country had 
ever accomplished. 

Johnny, however, did not despair of “breaking the 
record” and when his name was called, stepped for- 
ward, inwardly determined to astonish both his 
friends and his foes. He took his place at the “‘rest” 
and planting his wooden arm squarely down on it, 
laid the rifle-barrel across that. He knew that the 
young men of the rival team were nudging each | 


cle, and even that his own comrades could scarcely 
repress a smile, but he fixed his eyes resolutely on 


mind. 

Then slowly depressing the muzzle of his piece, 
till the sight rested steadily on the centre-spot, he 
pulled the trigger. 

Crack! and amidst an almost breathless silence, 
all eyes were riveted on the marker’s screen. A 
moment passed and up went the white signal—a 
bull’s-eye! 

The C—— boys cheered a little and the rival fellows 
laughed good-naturedly; neither side yet believed 
that he could repeat the feat. Johnny had his pow- 
der carefully measured out in advance and his bullets 
as carefully selected. He reloaded and again took 
his stand at the rest. 








from the village team, for, deprived of Johnny’s 
help, they had lost the palm. In fact, they had been 








This time there was no nudging on the side of the 


Thus encouraged, the C—— boys agreed to meet | 


to make ten bull’s-eyes with as many shots, an ex- | 


other’s ribs, in some amusement at the queer specta- | 


the target and banished all other thoughts from his | 


| rival team. With the same careful aim Johnny dis. | 


went up: two bull’s-eyes. 

By this time the wooden arm had entirely ceased to 
figure as an amusing object to the challengers. But 
it was not till the sixth, seventh and eighth shots 
had been fired, and as many bull’s-eyes had been suc- 
cessively registered, that the excitement of both 
teams and the bystanders of the match rose to a 
white heat of expectancy. 

Some of the meaner spirits among the opposition 
would even have sought to disturb the aim of the 
young marksman, by sudden outcries, as he was in 
the act of firing his final shots, but this trick was 
promptly denounced on both sides. Amidst asilence, 


| more trying to Johnny’s already sorely taxed nerves 


than any amount of noise, he faced the target for his 
ninth shot. 

Twice he depressed the muzzle of his rifle, till the 
sight lay against the centre-spot, but being conscious 
each time of a tremulous movement on it, he had 
the coolness to wait and try again. He would not 
risk a shot until he perceived that the sight-head 
| stood “solid” on the spot. At length he got it there 
and for the ninth time pressed the trigger. 

For the ninth time the white signal went up. 

“A tie! a tie!” the C—— boys shouted. 
match is tied! 
| and victory /”’ 

The challenging party stood in silence, regarding 
the young fellow with about equal envy and wonder. 
With the exultant shouts of his comrades, Johnny 
felt a thrill of triumph,but repressed it instantly, and, 
without a word, or a glance at any one, brushed out | 


“The 
Now, Johnny, one more bull’s-eye 


| his rifle-barrel and put in his tenth charge. 


“‘“Now once more for all there is in me!’’ he mut- 
tered to himself, and “cooled down” for the last shot. 


“T’ll keep trying till the pin-head stands solid on the | 


bull’s-eye, if I have to aim twenty times,” he said 
to himself. “I won’t pull till she’s solid.” 

Almost to his surprise, it stood solid the first time 
he brought the piece to bear across his wooden arm. 
This wise resolve not to hurry his last shot, had 


calmed his nerve to exactly the right temperature. | 


With the steadiest pull thus far, he 
pulled the trigger and ‘new inwardly 
that he had made his last shot sure. 

For the tenth time the white sig- 
nal rose! 


dressed to the Congress, which had arrived since the 
adjournment on Saturday. One of these, from Gen- 
eral Washington in New York, contained news cal- 
culated to alarm all but the most stalwart spirits: 
Canada quite lost to the cause; Arnold’s army in full, 
though orderly, retreat from that province; a power- 
ful British fleet just arriving in New York harbor, 
three or four ships drifting in daily, and now forty- 
five sail all at once, signalling from Sandy Hook. 

“Some say more,’’ added General Washington, 
“and I suppose the whole fleet will be in within a 
day or two.” 

The whole fleet' As if these were not enough; 
and, in truth, the number soon reached a hundred 
and twenty, with thousands of red-coats in them 
abundantly supplied with every requisite. Washing- 
ton’s own army numbered on that day seven thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-four men, of whom, as he 
reported, eight hundred had no guns at all, fourteen 

| hundred had bad guns, and half the infantry no bay- 
|onets. Add to this fifty-three British ships just ar- 
rived at Charleston, with General Clinton’s expedi- 
tion on board. 

We must bear this news in mind in order to appre- 
ciate what followed in Congress that day. When 

|General Washington’s letter had been read, the 
House went into committee of the whole, “to take 
into consideration the question of Independence.” 

The boldest man upon that floor could not avoid 
feeling that the crisis was serious and the issue doubt- 
jful. As if to deepen this impression, there soon rose 
| to address the House John Dickinson, of Pennsylva- 
nia, a good man and a patriot, an able speaker and 
better writer, but rich, not of robust health, and con- 
servative almost to timidity. 

From the first, while opposing the eo meas- 
ures of the King, he had been equally opposed to a 
Declaration of Independence; and to-day, refreshed 
by the rest of Sunday, and feeling that it was now 
or never with his party, he spoke with all the force 
and solemnity of which he was capable. 

“I value,” said he, “the love of my country as I 
ought, but I value my country more, and I desire this 
| illustrious assembly to witness the integrity, if not 
| the policy, of my conduct. The first campaign will 
be decisive of the controversy. 

“The Declaration 
will not strengthen us 
by one man, or by the 





a roar. Not 
only Johnny’s 


tne challenging team, quite for- 


admiration which his exploit had 
raised, joined heartily in a unanimous 
hurrah. 

Ten bull’s-eyes with ten shots! It was 
|a thing to be proud of, to have seen it done. The 
| rival team shook his hand and congratulated him on 
| the victory almost as warmly as his own comrades. 
That night the palm for marksmanship went back 
| to Johnny’s native village; and it remained there so 


long as one-armed Johnny H— was captain of the | 
dition—as not to expect much aid from him in the | 


C—— rifle team. 
— +o 


For the Companion. 


THE QUESTION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


It was an act of something more than courage to 
vote for Independence in 1776. It was an act of far- 
sighted wisdom as well, and it was done with the 
utmost possible deliberation. 

The last great debate upon the subject took place 

on Monday, the first of July, 1776. Fifty-one mem- 
| bers were present that morning, a number that must 
| have pretty well filled the square, not very large, 
{room in Independence Hall, which many of our 
| readers visited during the Centennial year. 
No spectators were present beyond the officers of 
{the House. John Hancock was in the chairman’s 
seat. In the room overhead the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania was in session. Out of doors, in the public 
squares and grounds adjacent, troops were drilling, 
| as they had been every day for months past, and a 
| great force of men was at work fortifying the Dela- 
| ware below the city. 

This day had been set apart for the final and deci- 
sive consideration of Independence. The draught of 
the Declaration, as written by Mr. Jefferson, had 
| been handed in three days before, and lay upon the 
table—perhaps visibly so, as well as in a parliament- 
ary sense. 

The question had been discussed, and discussed 





again, and again discussed, until it seemed to the | 


more ardent minds a waste of breath to argue it fur- 
ther; but it requires time, much time, as well as 


| great patience, to bring a representative body to the | 


point of deciding irrevocably a matter so momentous, 

| involving their own and their country’s destiny. 
Ought we to sever the tie which binds us to the 
mother country? That was not so. very difficult to 


answer; but there was another question: Can we? | 
Britain is mighty, and what are we? Thirteen colo- | 


nies of farmers, with little money, no allies, no salt- 
petre even, and all the Indians open to British gold 
and British rum. Then there was another question: 
Will the people at home sustain us? 

At nine o’clock President Hancock rapped to order. 





With it rose | 


comrades, but | 


getful of defeat, or envy, in the | 


least supply, while it 
may expose our sol- 
diers to additional 
cruelties and outrages. 
Without some prelim. 
inary trials of our 
strength we ought not 
to commit our country 
upon an alternative 
where to recede would 
be infamy, and to per- 
sist might be destruc- 
tion.” 

In this strain he spoke long, urging all the reasons 
for delay which an ingenious mind could devise, and 
clothing his argument with the charm of a fine liter- 
ary style. 

He ceased. There was a pause. No one seemed 
willing to break the silence, until it began to be em. 
barrassing, and then painful. 
| Many eyes were turned toward John Adams, who 
| for eighteen months had been the chief spokesman 
of the party for independence. He had advocated 
{the measure before Thomas Paine had written 
“Common Sense,” and when it had not one influen- 
| tial friend in Philadelphia. Early in the previous 
| year, when it first became known by the accidental 

publicity of a letter that he favored the Declaration 
|of Independence, the solid men of Philadelphia 
| shunned him as if he had had the leprosy. 

| “TI walked the streets of Philadelphia,” he once 
| wrote, “in solitude, borne down by the weight of 
| care and unpopularity,” and Dr. Rush mentions that 
|he saw him thus walking the streets alone, “an 
object of nearly universal scorn and detestation.” 

But he was on the gaining side. The cruel burn- 
ing of Falmouth on the coast of Maine weaned New 
England from the mother country, and the burning 
| of Norfolk completed the same office for Virginia. 
| To-day he stood with a majority of the people be- 
hind him. To-day he spoke the sentiments of his 
country. To-day he uttered the words which every 
man on the floor but John Dickinson wished to hear 
uttered. 

Yet he did not immediately rise; for he wished 
some one else, some one less committed to Independ- 
ence than he was, to take the lead in that day’s 
debate. At length, however, since every one else 
hung back, he got upon his feet to answer Mr. 
Dickinson. 

The speech which he delivered on this occasion was 
deemed by those who heard it the most powerful 
effort of his life, though he had made no special 
preparation for it beforehand. He had thought of 
the subject from his college days, and had never 
ceased to regard the Independence of his country as 
only a question of time. During his professional life, 
is had been the frequent theme of his reflections, and 
he was perfectly familiar with every phase of it. 
| “This is the first time in my life,” said he, “that I 
| have ever wished for the talents and eloquence of the 

ancient orators of Greece and Rome, for I am very 
sure that none of them ever had before him a ques- 
| tion of more importance to his country and to the 
| world. They would, probably, upon less occasions 
than this, have begun by solemn invocations to their 

| divinities for assistance. 

“But the question before me appears so simple 
| that I have confidence enough in the plain under. 
| standing and common-sense that have been given 
me to believe that I can answer, to the satisfaction 
| of the House, all the arguments which have been 
produced, notwithstanding the abilities which have 
been displayed and the eloquence with which they 
have been enforced.” 

Proceeding then to the discussion of the question, 
he dwelt strongly upon the point that, as the colonies 
had gone too far to recede, as they had already been 
put outside of British law, the Declaration of Inde- 

| pendence could not possibly make their condition 
| worse, but would give them some obvious and solid 
advantages. 
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Now, they were rebels against their king, and 
could not negotiate on equal terms with a sov- 
ereign power. The moment they declared Inde- 
pendence, they would be themselves a sovereignty. 
The measure, he contended, would be as prudent 
as it was just. It would help them in many ways 
and hinder them in no way. 
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this continent to the other, from this time forward 
forevermore.” 

But, no, not on July second. The transaction | 
was not yet complete. As soon as the vote was 
recorded, Mr. Jefferson’s draft of the Declaration 
was taken from the table, and discussed paragraph 
Many alterations were made, 


ri 
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THE QUESTION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


We have no report of this celebrated oration, 
and can only gather its purport from allusions 
scattered here and there in the letters of those who 
heard it. We know, however, that Mr. Adams 
dwelt forcibly upon this one position, that the 
king himself having absolved them from their 


allegiance, and having made unprovoked war | 


upon them, the proposed Declaration would be 
simply a proclamation to the world of a state of 
things already existing. 

Many members followed. When the debate 
had proceeded for a long time, three new members 
from New Jersey came in; Richard Stockton, 
Dr. Witherspoon and Francis Hopkinson. These 
gentlemen, on learning the business before the 
House, expressed a strong desire to hear a recapit- 


ulation of the arguments which had been brought | 


forward. 


Again there was an awkward silence. Again | 


all eyes were turned upon John Adams. Again 
he shrank from taking the floor. Mr. Edward 
Rutledge of South Carolina came to him and 
said : 

“Nobody will speak but you upon this subject. 
You have all the topics so ready that you must 
satisfy the gentlemen from New Jersey.” 

Mr. Adams replied that he was ashamed to re- 
peat what he had said twenty times before. As 
the new members still insisted on hearing a recapit- 
ulation, he at length rose once more, and gave a 
concise summary of the whole debate. The New 


Jersey gentlemen said they were fully satisfied | 


and were ready for the question. It was now six 
o'clock in the evening. The debate had continued 
all day, nine hours, without the least interval for 
rest or refreshment, and during that long period, 
as Mr. Jefferson wrote at a later day, “‘all the 
powers of the soul had been distended with the 
magnitude of the object.” 

Mr. Edward Rutledge, of South Carolina, then 
rose, and asked as a favor that the voting be de- 
ferred until the next morning, as he and his fel- 
low-members wished still further to deliberate. 

The request was granted ; the House adjourned ; 
the hungry and exhausted members went to their 
homes. 


The next morning members met in a cheerful | 
mood, for it was well ascertained that every colony 


was prepared to vote for Independence. When 
Mr. Adams reached the State House door, he had 
the pleasure of meeting Cesar Rodney, still in 
his riding-boots, for he had ridden all night from 
Delaware to vote on the momentous question. 
Mr. Adams, it is said, had sent an express at his 
own expense eighty miles to summon him, and 
there he was to greet him at the State House door. 

The great question was speedily put, when every 


State but New York voted for declaring inde- | 
pendence, and that State’s adherence was delayed | 


a few days only by a series of accidents. 

What a happy man was John Adams, and 
what a triumphant letter was that which he wrote 
to his noble wife on the 3d of July, telling her the 
great news that Congress had passed a resolution, 


without one dissenting colony, ‘that these united | 


colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States.” 
passage so often quoted : 

“The second day of July, 1776, will be the 


most memorable epocha in the history of America. | 


I am apt to believe that it will be celebrated by 
succeeding generations as the great anniversary 
festival. It ought to be commemorated as the day 
of deliverance by solemn acts of devotion to God 
Almighty. It ought to be solemnized with pomp 
and parade, with shows, games, sports, guns, 
bells, bonfires and illuminations from one end of 


Then he continued in the | 


thirty-four in all, most of them for the better. 
This discussion lasted the rest of that day, all the 
next, and most of the next, which was the fourth. 
Late in that afternoon the members present signed 
the document, and so the day we celebrate is the 
| FourtH or JuLy. James PARTON. 
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APPRECIATION. 


Twice blest is he whom God endows 
With truest gee of seeing, 

Who feels each beauty Re ae day 
Throughout his inmost being; 

Who reads the language of the breeze, 
The brooklet’s rippling laughter, 

| Who hears the whispers in the trees 

And bird-songs coming after. 


—American Magazine, 
ty 





ENGLAND’S DEFENCES. 


At a banquet held last April Lord Wolseley, the 
most conspicuous of living English generals, 
made a declaration which filled the English peo- 
ple with alarm. He asserted that the English 
army and navy were in a state of gross ineffi- 
ciency ; that they were not in a condition to repel 
|an invasion of British soil, and that if a foreign 
|army of one hundred thousand men could effect 
|@ landing on the coast, they could, if ‘properly 
| led,’’ march to and capture London. 

Ever since Lord Wolseley’s note of warning, 
England has been in a state of high excitement con- 
| cerning her defences. The subject has been hotly 
discussed in Parliament, and the Cabinet has been 
aroused into something like energetic action. 


should be alarmed, though there is room for sus- 

| picion that something like a panic exaggerates the 
danger in the minds of Britons. It appears that 
there is something lacking in every branch of the 
military service. England has so many depend- 
encies and colonies to defend that there are not 
troops enough left at home successfully to ward 
off a foreign assault. Thirty thousand regular 
| troops are needed in Ireland alone. 

Not only are the regular troops available for the 
defence of the British Isles insufficient in number, 

| but they are not fully provided with the latest 
effective weapon—the modern breech-loader. It 
is stated, moreover, that enough cannon and guns 
to supply a sufficiently large defensive army can- 
| not be made under three years. 
Even if the army were raised in numbers to a 
| safe limit, not only would it lack proper arms, 
| but it could not be accommodated in the existing 
| barracks. A great deal more barrack room must 
be provided before such an army could be prop- 
| erly cared for. 

The same deficiencies undoubtedly exist in the 
artillery, in the coast defences, and even in that 
navy of which Englishmen have for centuries so 
proudly boasted. 

The volunteer force of England, which num- 
bers about a quarter of a million, is not in a con- 
| dition to assist effectively in the defence of the 
coast, or even of London. It has even recently 
| been deprived of its mustering-ground at Wim- 
|bledon. It is supplied with weapons which are 
old-fashioned and well-nigh useless. 

“The armaments of our forts,” says a London 
| paper, ‘are obsolete; the piles of shot and shell 
at Woolwich are for the most part obsolete.”’ 

These startling facts have come upon the Eng- 


assigned why the military defences are in so de- 
plorable condition are, that not enough money has 
| been spent upon them, and that the administration 
| of the services has been bungling. Large sums 
ihave been wasted by bad management. The 


lish people with a sudden shock. The reasons | 





administration of the English army and navy have| But the several parties do actually represent di- 


| been intrusted to civilian ministers, who either did 


not know what was required to make and keep 
them efficient, or who were too anxious to win the 
support of tax-payers to propose the spending of 
sums large enough to render them so. 

There seems at present no prospect that any 
European power will attempt to invade England. 
But such an invasion has twice been threatened in 
the present century. Napoleon I. made a careful 
plan to cross the channel and strike for London. 
A similar design was attributed, many years later, 
to his nephew, Napoleon III. Events may arise 
at any time, which would inspire a powerful enemy 
of England to attempt such a feat. 

Hitherto England’s safety from assault has ex- 
isted in her unconquerable navy. She has been 
able to hold the English Channel against all com- 
ers. The moment, however, that the navy of 
France or of Russia becomes the equal in number 
of ships and strength of armament with that of 
England, London itself will be in danger. 

With all Europe armed to the teeth, and the 
peril of war constantly present, it is no wonder 
that Englishmen should stand aghast at Lord 
Wolseley’s revelations. 


—__—_~+or—__—_ 

For the Companion. 
THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 
Time has two wings and flies alway, 
One wing is night, and one is day. 
We scarcely note its rapid flight, 
Bewildered by the radiant light 
Upon its wings of golden bars, 
And the illuminating stars. 

GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


_———— 
FIRST VOTES. 


Not far from half a million young Americans 
reach the age of citizenship every year, and it is 


e 


fair to estimate that at least a million and three- | 


quarters of young men will cast their first vote 
for President in November next. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of other young men who will 
surely catch the infection of the political canvass, 
although they may not take part effectively in it. 

Now, the question is, Will they make this year's 
excitement give them their first lesson in politics, 
or will they simply try to see how much “fun” 
they can get out of it? So much depends upon 
the spirit with which one enters politics for the 
first time, that we feel disposed to be very serious 
in urging young men to make a most deliberate 
and intelligent choice. 

Specific advice we cannot give, nor would any 
young man’s decision be worth half what it should 
be were it simply the acceptance of another man’s 
opinion as to the merits of the several parties. 

But there are certain general principles which 
it is essential that every person adopt if he would 
come to a decision both correct and intelligent. 
| First, he must remember that each party has an 
immediate aim—a programme for the next four 
years—if it shall be successful in the pending 
election. Which of these programmes does he 
| think best for the country ? 
| But beyond this he must remember that each 
| party, composed as it is of men who, in general, 
| think alike on public questions, has a distinct ten- 
| dency of its own. Parties do not change greatly, 
| although in order to catch votes they sometimes 
| profess to have abandoned a principle which they 
| once held dear. 

There is one more general observation which it 
is proper to make. There are in the field the two 





| as anti-Federalist, Republican, and Democratic; 
| the other known as Federalist, National Republi- 
|can, Whig, and Republican; and the members of 
| either of these two parties, under whatever name, 
have held similar views in politics and in the inter- 
| pretation of the Constitution, each party for itself, 
from Washington’s time to the present day. 
Besides these there are two other parties, one of 
which has for its controlling aim the destruction 


| of the liquor traffic by prohibiting it; the other | 


| makes itself the champion of the working people 
| of the country. These candidates for the public 


| favor must not be forgotten; and any one who be- | 


| lieves the objects and methods of either of these 
parties to be higher and better than those of the 
| organizations which have a longer history, and 
which, we say it without offence, have a broader 
| vision of government, should allow no considera- 
tion of the comparative smallness of the party to 
| deter him from enlisting in its ranks. 
| How, then, is a young man to fit himself to 
| make a right decision when he is to ally himself 
| for the first time with some party ? 
| We know of no better way than by acquiring a 
| full knowledge of the political history of the coun- 
try. We know of no worse way than by giving 
| undue importance to the personal traits and merits 
| of the candidates of the hour. 
| Itis not the object of political strife—at least it 
|is not the object of any man who has the least 
| pretence to statesmanship—to put one candidate 


| rather than another into office, but to entrust the | 


| power to one party rather than to another—to one 

| party whose history, composition, tendencies and 
public conduct indicate unerringly what it will do 
if it is successful, whatever its platform may be, 
whatever it promises before election. 

So it is not the men who are to be elected, but 
| the party, and the way to estimate parties is to 
| study them, as they are and as they have been. 
Names signify nothing; promises made in contra- 
| diction of the parties’ history are given to be 
broken. 





verse tendencies and irreconcilable aims. Study 


| them, and you will see that the remark that par- 


ties are all alike only reveals the flippant igno- 
rance of the man who makes it. You will find 
that they differ so much that, when you know 
them, you will have no more hesitation in mak- 
ing a choice between them than you do in select- 
ing your daily associates and chums. 


——~9—____——_ 
SEIZING THE OPPORTUNITY. 


An English Magazine lately told the story of the 
keeper of a wine shop in Paris named Drog who, in 
1871, at the close of the war with Germany, found 
himself utterly ruined, and, with his family, on the 
verge of starvation. In his cellar was a heap of 
empty sardine-boxes. It occurred to him that the 
solder might be removed from them and sold, and 
the tin boxes themselves converted into little metal 
toys for children. 

He set at work, succeeded, and in a year or two 
had established a factory in which thousands of waste 
sardine-boxes were bought, melted and sent out 
again, glorious in paint, gilding and varnish, as toy 
soldiers, animals, chariots, Venetian lanterns and 
buttons. 

One of the most prominent financiers in the South- 
ern States found himself penniless and an invalid at 
the close of our Civil War. 

His business had been solely the manipulation of 
| money and neither he nor his neighbors had now 
any money to manipulate. His wife and three chil- 
| dren looked to him for support. What should he do 
to provide them with bread? He would gladly have 
taken a position as a clerk, but nobody wanted his 
services. 

He still owned a few acres of sterile land, on which 
once grew a wild plant with a seed-pod of pungent 
flavor from which the negroes expressed the juice to 
be used as a sauce on their master’s table. 
| Colonel M—, in his perplexity, remembered this 
sauce. He visited the old patch and found but one 
| bush yetstanding. From the pods he distilled juice 
| enough to fill a small bottle with sauce; and this he 

carried as a sample to the chief caterers and grocers 
| in New Orleans, and took orders for the next season. 
The seeds were planted. Then followed two or three 
years of anxiety and hard work; and then came 
success. 
| The sauce has its place now on tables in every part 
| of the country. 

Success in life often lies hid in trifles; but the keen 
eye, the ready wit, and, above all, patient, tireless 
labor, are needed to bring it from its hiding-place. 
The secret of the steam-engine was within every 
tea-kettle for thousands of years. But only one man 
had the vision to see the hidden agent and the skill 
to set it free. 








THE EASE OF HABIT. 


A recent visitor to the mills where the bank-note 
paper is made for the use of the government describes 
the skill and swiftness with which the sheets are 
counted. 

“I saw one girl whose motions resembled those of 
a machine in their accuracy and lightning-like rapid- 
ity. My eye could not follow the monotonous, flash- 
ing movement of her fingers; yet so delicate and 
unerring was her touch that every imperfect sheet 
was instantly detected and dropped.” The narrator 
says that he discovered in this girl an old school- 
mate, ‘‘whose fingers two years ago were as clumsy 
as my own.” 

The government employs women in the Treasury 
Department in separating the charred fragments and 
cinders of bank-notes accidentally destroyed by fire, 
| so that their denominations and numbers may be 
| discovered. A visitor watched one of these experts 

float a mass apparently of black soot on water, and 
| divide it with fine, light touch until it took shape and 








There is no doubt good reason why Englishmen | historical parties,—the one which has been known | meaning to her keen glance. 


| ‘My eyes,” she said, in answer to his expression 
| of amazement, “are no sharper than your own. The 
skill lies only in habit.” 

School-boys, in their groping efforts to plan and 
forecast their future, are apt to compare themselves, 
untrained and crude as they are, with men long 
skilled in their trade and profession, and to grow 
hopeless with the contrast. 

The student of book-keeping despairs as he watches 
the accountant reckon a line of figures with a swift, 
upward glance, and the tyro with the pen loses cour- 
age as he sees the old editor dash off a column of 
forcible argument in vivid English, the words com- 
| ing unsummoned when needed. How can they com- 
pete with such ability as this? 

They forget that these men began with steps as 
hesitating and umable as their own. They make no 
allowance for the stanch, unfailing ally, ease of 
habit, which comes to every patient worker. 

“All things,” says the old proverb, “come to him 
who works and waits,” but nothing comes more 
surely or more helpfully than expertness in his work 
and keen satisfaction in doing it thoroughly. 


————_o>—____—_ 
NOT AFRAID. 


A volume of annals of old Philadelphia contains 
an anecdote of Franklin which will, we think, be 
new to our readers. 

A few days after he began to publish a newspaper, 
he commented sharply on the dishonest conduct of 
certain influential and wealthy town officials. Three 
or four of his friends, young mechanics like himself, 
anxious to rise in the world, sharply reproved him 
for his imprudence, and told him that a poor man 
could not afford thus to make enemies. 

Franklin listened in silence and patience, and when 
the lecture was over, asked his critics to sup with 
him. They came, and sat down, expecting a luxuri- 
ous meal, such as was common in those days among 
the well-to-do. Before each guest, however, was a 

bowl of mush and milk, and a pitcher of water. They 

tried in vain to swallow the coarse fare, watching 
| Franklin as he emptied his bowl with evident relish. 
| When he had ended, he said : ; 
“That is my usual supper. I have an advantage 
| Over you, as you see, for when a man can live on 
| sawdust pudding and water, he needs no patronage.” 
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“The only freeman,” says Beuchét, “is he whose 
simple habits lift him above the desire for wealth.” 

How many young men among our readers begin- 
ning life would be willing to wear the coarse clothes 
which formed Franklin’s dress, or to live on mush 
and milk, in order that they might express their 
opinions and live out their own lives without the fear 
or favor of wealthier men? 


ome +~@> = 
PERSONAL ENIGMAS, 


A gentle lady, but a strict disciplinarian, on be- 
coming the teacher of a primary department of a 
young ladies’ school, discovered that the pupils were 
boisterous, disorderly and indisposed to heed her re- 
quests, which she spoke in a soft, low but distinct 
voice. She was surprised, for they were daughters 
of refined, cultivated people; but one day at recess 
her eyes were opened. 

«Please, miss,” said one of the girls, seeing the 
grieved look on the teacher’s face, “‘we don’t mean 
to disobey you, but you don’t order us as the last 
teacher, Miss Simmons, did. She used to hammer 
the desk with the ruler, and shout at us till we 
minded. You speak so gently to us that we think 
you don’t care if we mind or not. 

“Please don’t cry!” seeing the tears glistening in 
the nervous woman’s eyes. ‘We all like you much 
better than we did Miss Simmons, but we haven’t 
got used yet to your lady-like ways.” 

The patient, gentle teacher persisted in her “lady- 
like ways,” and in time the pupils had learned to be 
guided by her eye. 

The anecdote illustrates how difficult it is for chil- 
dren who have been used to a noisy, explosive gov- 
ernment to apprehend a teacher whose commands | 
fall as gently as the dew. Servants also are often 
perplexed by a gentle, forbearing master. | 





The late George P. Marsh, when a member of Con- | 
gress, was an enigma to his Washington servants, 
because he never spoke harshly to them. 

An old negro woman, who had been a servant in 
his family for nearly two years, was noticed one day 
standing before his portrait, studying it intently. 

«What are you doing?”’ asked Mrs. Marsh. 

‘‘Laws, missus, I’se tryin’ to see how massa looks!”” 
she answered. 
him real.” 

“But why are you afraid? 
kindly to you.” 

“Oh yes, missus, it’s just that! He speaks to us | 
all kin’ o’ quiet-like, just zif we’se white folks. If | 
he’d only swear at us sometimes, and say he’d break | 
er heads, we wouldn’t be ’feared no way; but he’s 
so drefful still and deep!” 

Then, turning away from the portrait, she added, 
speaking to herself, ‘“Yes, massa’s deep as the sea! 
Even a poor nigger can make that out. But he does 
smile beautiful!” 

A friend once asked Mr. Marsh how he managed 
to refrain from speaking harshly to his servants. 

“By always remembering,” he replied, ‘how little 
their poor, narrow lives can give them at the best.” 


He always speaks | 


— +o 


DRINKING TOASTS. 


How the word toast should be used at the same 
time to name a plate of food and the drinking to the 
health or welfare of a person, is not without curious 
interest. We need go back only about two hundred 
years to find the use of tea and coffee almost unknown 
in England and in the colonies. Our ancestors of 
good substantial estate were accustomed to drink 
toasts at their meals as a regular beverage. 

Slices of bread or the crusts of the family loaf 
were toasted at the fire until they were quite brown, 
and were then put into boiling water. This made a 
drink that was relished even without sugar. 

Rye used to be roasted in the kernel for this pur- 
pose, and it was sold as “domestic coffee”? at New 
England groceries not more than seventy-five years 
ago. 

There are a good many traditions of wit and humor 
connected with the old practice of drinking toasts, 
just as tea-drinking has its connection with social 
life. Some of these stories are historical, and occa- 
sionally one is met with good enough to deserve to 
be perpetuated. 

About two hundred years ago the Earl of Stair 
was ambassador from England to the Dutch Court 
at the Hague. He kept up the reputation of his 
country for hospitality. The ambassadors from other 
governments did the same. 

On one occasion he was dining at the table of the 
French Ambassador, when the host gave as the toast, 
“The rising sun, my master,” alluding to the device 
and motto of Louis. 

The Austrian Ambassador then gave “The moon,” 
in compliment to his Empress. The turn then came 
to the Earl of Stair, who proved himself equal to 
the occasion. His toast was to “Joshua, the son of 
Nun, who made the sun and moon stand still.” 


Ther2 was no need of formal reference to his mas- | 


ter, King William. The political situation was ex- 
actly shown. 
—_~<@» —" 
“EXCELSIOR.” 


Those whose motto is simply “Excelsior” are intent 
upon surpassing all rivals. It is not that they desire 


“Pears like I’se afraid to look at | to doubt what they have never seen. Like the sea- 
| captain who declared there never were apes at Gib- 








have anybody know anything that I don’t, or to hear 
one talk what I can’t.” 

That youth’s enterprise was stimulated by his van- 
ity to “‘go ahead”—only that and nothing more. 


tee 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


It is a recognized fact that there are professions in 
which women can never successfully compete with 
men, but at least one woman journalist is not in- 
clined to concede any superiority to her masculine 
colleagues. This is Mrs. Emily Crawford, who has 
been for more than twenty-five years in the inner | 
circle of French politics, and has done journalistic 
work of which any veteran might be proud. 


Her position as foreign correspondent of English 
papers not only presents difficulties, but has also been 
prodigal of dangers—all of which she seems to scorn 
or ignore. 

When an acquaintance suggested to her that Paris 
under the Empire could scarcely have been a safe 
place for a — girl beginning a journalistic career, 
she owned the fact, but flanked it by the statement 
that she had never been rudely treated. 

“T have been through the war, and through the 
Commune,” she said. ‘During the second siege, a | 
bombshell from the Versailles batteries burst in our | 
kitchen. I was constantly in the streets, alone at 
midnight, when Paris swarmed with soldiers. 

“T made my way, on March 23, 1871, across all the | 
barricades to the Hétel de Ville, and interviewed the 
Communist leaders as they sat in council. Ready 
wit, nerve, and unconsciousness of danger are better 
than any firearms.” 

On one occasion, this fearless woman had to leave 
a ball to telegraph a description of it to a London | 
paper. A thunder-storm had come on, and it was 
impossible to get a carriage. She ran a quarter of a 
mile through the rain to the Central Telegraph Office. 

Her ball-dress was drenched, and as the soles 





| speedily dropped from her satin slippers, she finished 


the run in her stockings. Then came the writing out 


| and sending of the message, as she sat in the office | 


in her wet clothing. She did not take cold, and, | 


| stranger still, when she visited the choiera hospitals, 


infection did not touch her. 
Such a career not only presupposes immense physi- 


| cal endurance, but also an iron will and a determina- 


tion to ignore the possibility of danger. 


+tor 





DID NOT LOOK. 


Some people seem to make it a matter of principle 


raltar, and then confessed that he had never landed 
there to see whether there were or not, they are will- 
ing to take only their own negative evidence. Says 
the author of ‘“Turbans and Tails”: 


In the saloon of a mail-steamer between England 
and India, some one spoke of native Christians. 

“Native Christians!” exclaimed a military officer. 
“There are none. I have been in India many years, 
and I never yet saw a native Christian.” 

Some days after he was recounting some of his 
sporting adventures, and said that at one time or 
another thirty tigers had fallen to his rifle. 

“Did I understand you to say thirty, colonel?” 





| asked a missionary at the table. 


“Yes, sir, thirty.” 

“Because,” explained the other, “I thought per- | 
haps you meant three.” | 

“No, sir, thirty’’—this time with emphasis. | 

“Well, now, that is very strange,” said the mis- 
sionary, “for I have been in India five-and-twent 
years, and in all that time I never saw a wild tiger.’ 

“Very likely not, sir,” responded the colonel, ‘but 
it is not at all strange. It is simply because you 
never went where they were. You did not go to look 
for them.” 

“Perhaps it is so,” said the missionary, after a 
moment or two of apparent reflection. ‘And may 
not that also be the reason why you never saw a 
native convert?” 





+> - —_—__—_— 
HER WHIM. 


The old city of Stavoren, in Holland, used to be a 
very wealthy city, and it enjoyed an extensive com- 
merce. The town is now poor, and has lost all its 
shipping. The decay of the place is attributed to 
the fact that the harbor is becoming filled with sand. 
Right in front of the entrance lies a broad grass- 
grown sandbank, which is called lady-sand, and with 
which is connected the following story: 


The wife of a wealthy merchant once desired one 
of her husband’s captains to bring her from abroad 
‘the most precious thing in the world.” The worthy 
Dutch mariner, in conscientious fulfilment of the 
request, accordingly brought back a cargo of wheat 
from Dantzic. 

The lady, indignant at his stupidity, ordered the 
valuable freight to be thrown overboard at the mouth 
of the harbor. This act of wanton waste ultimately 
caused the ruin of the proud and luxurious city. 

For the grain is said to have taken root, and to have 
formed the foundation of the sandbank, which is 
daily increasing in extent, and constitutes an insup- 
= barrier to the entrance of that once excellent 

aven. 

——_~+or+___—_—_ 


GOING INTO PARTICULARS. 


It is one of the duties of parents and teachers to 
encourage young persons in the habit of observing 
what goes on around them; but now and thena child 
is found who seems hardly to need any such encour- 
agement. 


The superintendent of schools in a Plymouth 
County town, we will call him Mr. A——, one day 
visited a school taught by Miss B——, and in the 
course of the morning said: 

‘Now, children, I wish you to take notice what I 
do, and then write an account of it.” 

Then he stepped to the blackboard and wrote a 
sentence upon it. 





to do useful work, but they are resolved at all haz- | 


ards to get to “the top,”’ where, they have been as- 
sured, “there is room enough.” Mr. Longfellow’s 
“Excelsior” is capable of doing mischief to youth, 
if it gives them as the motive of labor a grim deter- 
mination to surpass all rivals, even though success 
should lead to nothing but a lonely death. 

Mr. Charles G. Leland, who objects, in his work 
on ‘Practical Education,” to the poem because it 
appeals to the vanity of youth, tells this anecdote to 
enforce his criticism. 

He once knew a young man whom his friends ad- 
mired for his enterprise and ambition. He was 
also very conceited, and on overhearing Mr. Leland 
talking German with a German, expressed a wis 
that he could speak that language. 

“You can easily learn the language, if you have 
the will to learn it, and I will gladly tell you how to 
begin,” said Mr. Leland. 

“Oh, you don’t understand me!” hastily replied 
the youth. 
man. 


“I wouldn’t give a snap to know Ger- | 
It is only that it always makes me ‘mad’ to | ’tribute?’” \ 


All the children except one wrote in effect that 
Mr. A—— came into the school, and wrote on the 
blackboard, “I love a good school.” 

One little fellow, however, followed instructions 
more literally, and completed the story by adding, 
‘and then he went to the platform, sat down, played 
with his watch-chain, twirled his mustache, and 
winked at Miss B——.”—Old Colony Memorial. 


4 
or 


WELL QUOTED. 


The advantage one possesses who has a ready fund 
of apt quotations is only inferior to that of the man 
who can say quotable things on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Who, for example, would care to enter into 
contention with “‘Brudder” Julius? 

“Brudder Julius, isn’t you gwine to ’tribute nufin 
todes de picnic?” 

“No, LT isn’t.” 

“You was pow’ful anxious to raise de money for 
de fence round de chu’ch, an’ p’intedly tolt us as how 








Remember that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a peculiar 
medicine, entirely different from any other. [Adv. 
—>— 


*“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


tifrice” preserves the teeth and hardens the gums, 


Made only by JOHN I. BROWN & SONS, Boston. [Adyv. | 
—_— — | 
| 


ae es 
No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; | 


ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the | 


world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the for- | 


eigners are finding this out. 
TO $5 A DAY! 


AGENTS WANTED. 
G2" CIRCULARS FREE. 

1,000 Brewster’s Safety Rein 
Holders GIVEN AWAY to introduce 
them. Every horse owner buys from 
1 to 6. Lines never under horse’s feet, 
Send 25 l-cent stamps to pay postage and 
packing for Nickle-Plated Sample that 
sells for 65 cents. Address 
Brewster Mfg. Co., Holly, Mich. 


"DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watch?P 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Oust-proof, fu'l ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


: PER 
Price 8 
$3 -00 ) $1 WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


RererRence—Any Commercial Agency. 














BUTTONHOLES} 





6é 
Fay” 

Buttonhole Attachment. 
Your Sewing Machine is not com- 
plete without it. WITH IT you can 
make splendid Buttonholes in fraction 
of a minute, and more durable than hand-made. Price 
prey low. Inclosestamp for full particulars, testimonials 
and samples of work. Mention this publication. THE 
Srru & Ecce Man’rc Co., 16 E. 14th St., New York. 





ARMSTRONG BRACE! 


Elastic Suspender Without Rubber. 
Combining Comfort and 
Durability. 











No Rubber used in these Goods. 
Nickel-Plated Brass Springs 
Surnish the Elasticity. 
Ask your Dealer for them. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, at the follow- 
ing List: 
A qual’y, pl’n or f’y web, 50 
Bo e “ 75 
Cc “ “ “ 1.00 
dD “* “ “ 4225 
E “* pl’nsilk web, 1.50 
F fancy “ 2.00 
MANUF’C CO. 
242 Canal Street, New York City. 


267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill, 
Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 








The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates, 


Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 

Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 

Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 

erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 

SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 
EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[Ado. | 


“THE Horse AND Buccy” 


A beautifully printed and handsomely illus- 
trated book of 40 pages, seven by seven inches. 
Every man or boy who owns or intends to buy a 
horse or buggy should get this book, as it is full 
of useful and money-saving information. 


Sent, postage prepaid, to anyone who will 
mention where he saw this advertisement, 
for three two-cent stamps, by the 

STANDARD WAGON CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


Gor~ 
Beauty 
Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 
WG eby thes 
» CuricurRA 


») Remedies. 


| BS ype IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

| all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 
beautifying the J oi and in curing torturing, disfigur- 
ing, itching, scaly ane ey diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


, chapped and oily skin -#3 
<4 


io \. 
N. N 










wr Pimples, blackheads, chappe 
[Ce prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Dull Aches, Pains, and “Weaknesses “instantly 


relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 


|| BATISTE FOULARDS, 


A beautiful thin fabric. 1,200 
pieces in Indigo and Gobelin Blue at 


{ t PER 

125 G Ss. YARD. 

This fabric is quite like the Printed 
India Foulard Silks, only made of 
fine Sea Island Cotton. It is the 
loveliest thin material offered on the 
'|| market, Printed in choice and orig- 
inal designs on Indigo and Gobelin 
Blue grounds, in both White and 
\| | Gold effects. Warranted fast colors, 
They were intended tosell ata much 
||| higher price, but on account of the 
backward season we are enabled to 
offer these beautiful goods at this 
remarkably low price, Customers 
requesting samples sent should de- 
cide at once, and order promptly. 
They are confined to us for the U. 8, 

Postage on twelve yards, 26 cents. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
Boston, Mass, 





























PUT AN ELECTRIC BELL In Your HOUSE OR SHOP. 

You can do it yourself with our Complete Outfit. 

Price, $2.50. Outfit consists of 1 Electric Bell, 1 Bat- 

tery, 1 Push Button, 100 feet Wire, and Staples for Wire. 
Cc. E. JONES & BR 





. it J 
| 55 & 57 LONGWORTH, CINCINNATI, O. 








men, whose 


WE SEND A LIBERAL TRIAL 


iE. 
SAMPLE FOR CENTS IN STAMPS. 


A. P. BUSH & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

Rev. Mr. Hodge writes: 

“Enclosed find One Dollar. Please send a 
package of Hakka Cream. I have tested your 
sample, and find it all that it is represented.”— 
REV. CHAS, R. HODGE, New Lenox, Ill. 


CAN BE CURED BY 


HAKKA CREAM. ®324 2x 
) * endorsed and re- 
commended by the Hay Fever Association, and over {QO Clergy- 


names and addresses can be furnished on application. 


IT IS EASY AND AGREEABLE TO USE. 


FEVER 








CINCINNATI 


JULY 4th {9 
OCT, 27%: 
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BENTENNIAL EXPOSITIONS<OHI0 VALLEY 


GRAND JUBILEE celebrating the Settlement of the Northwestern Territory. 





UNSURPASS 





we orter give of our subsistence to make it a ’specta- 
ble endclosure. ’Taint Christin char’ty not to’tribute | 
todes de picnic, cause you doesn’t wanter go.” | 
“Taint dat, Brudder ’Poleon; don’t you ’member | 
de cotashin dat Mass’ Pinckney give w’en he say to 
all ’Mericans, ‘Millions for de fence, not one cent for 
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New BUIL FRESH EXWIBIIS 0 








EXCURSION RATES FROM ALL POINTS. 
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JULY. 
Th. 5. Battle of Carthage, Missouri, 1861. 

Fr. 6. Chief Justice John Marshall died, 1832. 

Sa. 7. “Native American” Riots, Philadelphia, 1844. 
Su. 8. Rhode Island Charter granted, 1663. 

Mo. 9. Braddock’s Defeat, 1755. 

Tu. 10. President Jackson vetoed the “Bank Bill,” 1835. 
We. 11. John Quincy Adams born, 1767. 





For the Companion. 


THE FESTAL DAY HAS COME. 
JULY 4TH. 
To-day the birthright of her hopes the marching nation | 
sings, } 
And orerthe arms of laughing forts the banner lifts her 


wings; 
To-day in } honor of the flag the myriad labors cease, 
And breathe the silver bugles low the mellowed notes of 


©" old and true 
Ho, children marching for the States, ’mid roses wined 


with dew! 
Behind ye thrice a hundred years, before a thousand 
rand, 
What says the Past to you to-day, O children of the 
and > 
What ore thy, legends, O thou flag that gladdenest land 
ane 


sea 
What is thy meaning in the air amid the jubilee? 
Flag of the sun that glows for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all— 
The altver bagies blow and blow across the silver sea, 
What is thy meaning in the air? O banner, answer me! 


No azure pavon old art thou, borne on the Palmer’s 


spear; 
No oriflamme of Red Cross Knight, or coiffured cavalier ; 
No ous ec of the sun burn on thy silken | 
cloud, 
Nor Shamrock freen nor Thistle red, nor Couchant 
Lion pros ; 
No golden bees of purpled isles on red taffeta wrought, 
Nor eagle poising in the sky above the ocelot. 


No gaping dragons haunt thy folds as in the white sun’s 


spra’ 

When Twestering Vikings turned their prows from noon- 
less wareewers 

No double crowns beneath the cross are in thy hues un- 


irled, 

Such as the Prophet Pilot led toward the sunset world; 

No Gpiten Tires. circlet crowned, such as with knight- 
ly pride 

old Ball 4 threw upon the air o’er the Pacific tide. 

Not e’en St. George’s Cross is there that led the May- 
flower on, 

Nor old St. Andrew’s Cross of faith—the Double Cross 
Ss one. 

The silver bugles blow and blow across the silver sea, 

What is thy meaning, O thou flag, this day of jubilee? 


O children of the States, yon flag more happy lustres 


ec 
Than orifiammes of old Navarre or Cressy or Rosebeq. 
The Covenanter’s field of blue, caught from the clear 


sky, see, 
And Lyrae burning stars of — and endless unity. 
The morning beams across it stream in roses red and 


white, 
As oe were outward rolled from heaven by angels 
of the . 
All hail to thes, celestial fag, on this prophetic morn, 
That may with the light of heaven—hail, flag of 
eaven 


heave rn! 

The silver bugles blow and blow across the silver sea, 
And speakest thou to every soul this day of jubilee! 
Flag of the battle fields, with pride beneath thy folds I 


stand, 

While gyveless Freedom lifts to thee her choral trump- 
ets grand, 

‘Thou stand’st for Monmouth’s march of fire, for Tren- 
ton’s lines of flame, 

For epee Dawe field of blood, for Yorktown’s 
en : 


ess fame; 
For yy } Gatt, and fierce Algiers, and Perry’s blood- 


ec 
For Vera Cruz, and Monterey, and white Chapultepec ; 
Thou stand’st for Sumter’s broken wall, as high ve 


‘The shouting forts uplift again the Stars of Unity; 


| ye must all sign it, for the set time to favor us has | 


peace, 
Ho, bugles, ho! He, glimmering bands! Ho, veterans 
| 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Seeking for some book to read, that he might get 
away from himself, he discovered the “Six Ser- 
mons on Intemperance.” He read them; they 
seemed to have been written for him alone. Then 
and there he formed the resolution to drink neither 
beer nor spirits. 

He attended a temperance meeting a few nights 
later, and publicly signed the pledge. Off ran one 
of his sons, as fast as his legs could carry him, 
to his sick mother with the news. 

‘‘Mother!”’ he shouted, as he rushed to the bed- 
side, ‘‘father has just put down his name, and the 
minister has put dewn his name, and they’re all 
putting down their names.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed the mother. 
tears stopped her doxology. 
he’ll keep it,”’ she added. 

“Yes, he’ll keep it,” and her face flushed with 
the dawn of better days. “I'll sign it, too, and 


Her 
“Tf he has signed, 





come.” | 
It had come. From that evening Stirling worked 

with diligence at his trade and with enthusiasm 

to promote the cause of temperance and religion. 


*2 
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FOURTH OF JULY IN HISTORY. 


The Fourth of July pies a conspi place in | 
American history for other reasons than that it is | 
the national birthday. In celebrating it, we naturally | 
dwell exclusively on the scenes in Independence Hall 
at the adoption of the Declaration, but had this 
illustrious event fallen upon any other day, the 
Fourth should have still held a prominent place 
in the people’s memory. Yet, curiously enough, it is 
not at all a notable day in military history. No doubt 
it is well that we have neither to commemorate a 
great victory won, nor to lament a battle lost upon 
this day. Though the nation was at war during 





| twenty of the first hundred years of its existence, 


and has been engaged in more than four hundred 
battles, yet, with a single exception, there has been 
no blood shed on the Fourth. 


Several actions have taken place on the third da 
of the month—the most noteworthy being the cul- 
minating struggle of the Civil War at Gettysburg— 
and on the fifth, but had it not been for the unfortu- 
nate assault of the Confederates on Helena, Ark., in 
1863, the surrender of Vicksburg, that same year, 
would have been the only important military event 
connected with the national anniversary. 

Mention, however, might be made here of an inci- 
dent in Washington’s career, the memory of which 
doubtless threw an occasional shade over his rejoic- 
ings at the recurrence of this day. During a cam- 
paign against the French and Indians in 1754, Wash- 
ngton, at the head of a small force, was compelled, 
by a greatly superior body of the enemy, to retreat 
to some hastily constructed entrenchments, which 
were characteristically called Fort Necessity. 

On the night of July 3d, after a combat which had 
lasted ten hours, the French commander summoned 
the brave young colonial officer to surrender. The 
parleying continued till late at night, when Washing- 
ton agreed to the honorable terms offered him, and 
on the morning of the Fourth marched out of the 
fort with all the honors of war. 

But while few associations of military glory cluster 
about the Fourth, the “victories” of peace, ‘no less 
renowned than” those of war, have been numerous. 
Five treaties with foreign nations have been signed, 
and one, with Great Britain, ratified on this day, 
or 9 on July 4, 1827, slavery finally ceased in New 

ork. 


The first aay event of importance which is 
connected with this date is the first Tariff Act, which 
was passed July 4, 1789. In view of the present in- 
terest in this subject, it may be well to recall the 
“7 words of the preamble : 

“For the susgert of the government, for the dis- 
charge of the debts of the United States and the 
encouragement and protection of manufactures, 
that duties be laid on goods, wares and merchandise 





For Chattanooga’s rain of fire and that grand ecl 
The deep drums led at Gettysburg beneath the smoky 


sun. 
Thou stand’st for Progress and the years all golden 


For earth’s new Rome upon the land, and Greece upon 


the sea, 
Thou stand’st that all the rights of men may every peo- 


le bless, 
And doa's own kingdom walk the world in peace and 
righteousness! 


O my America, whose flag we throne amid the sky, 
Beneath whose folds ’tis life to live and noblest death to 


ie. 
I hear the silver bugles blow across the silver sea, 
And — my God my palace stands a cottage home in 
thee! 


So speak the voices of the Past, ye children of the land 
Behind us thrice an hundred years, before a thousan 


grand, 
Such are the legends of yon flag that gladdens land and 
se. 
Such is ‘the Hand that scrolls the air this day of jubilee. 
lag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
ail! flag of Liberty! all hail! 
The Festal Day has come! 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


———_~+or-—_____ 
For the Companion. 


WHAT “SIX SERMONS” DID. 


If a good deed shines in this wicked world 
like a candle in the darkness, a good book shines 
as a light-house. When Dr. Lyman Beecher pub- 
lished his “Six Sermons on Intemperance,” he 
thought they might do a little good work in Con- 
necticut, but the “Sermons” have wrought great 
deeds among all English-speaking peoples. 

A copy of the “Sermons” found their way into 
the house of a drunken Scotch cobbler, James 
Stirling, of Milngavie. One Saturday night, on 
returning home from the public house, where he 
had been carousing, he overheard his wife read- 
ing, as her custom was, a chapter of the New 
Testament to the children. 

The chapter was the twenty-fifth of Matthew, 
in which is the parable of our Lord concerning the 
separating the sheep from the goats. 

‘Will father be a goat, mother?” asked the 
youngest boy, looking up into his mother’s face. 
The poor woman was bewildered by the boy’s 
question, but the drunken father, who had over- 
heard it, was struck with shame and remorse. 

He tossed upon his bed that night, and slept but 
little, for his heart was troubled. The next day, 





being ashamed to go to church, he stayed at home. 


imported, etc.” 

“Independ Day” is associated with at least 
one great commercial enterprise. On July 4, 1817, 
Governor De Witt Clinton, of New York, turned the 
first sod in the then gigantic work of connecting the 
waters of the Great Lakes with the Atlantic by 
means of the Erie Canal. It is well to quote here an 
extract from another governor’s diary, showing the 
humble beginnings of what was once, and doubtless 
will be again, a great national industry. Governor 
Winthrop, of Massachusetts Bay, writes under date 
of July 4, 1631: “‘The governor built a bark at Mis- 
tick, which was launched this day, and called the 
Blessing of the Bay.” 

Mention may also be made of the fact that the first 
Cunard steamship, the Britannia, sailed from Liver- 
pool for Boston on July 4, 1840. 

One great calamity has marked the day—the de- 
— of a large part of Portland, Me., by fire in 


But the most solemn associations with the day are 
those which death has on it. On July 4, 1826, 
while the nation was celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its Independence, Thomas Jefferson, to whom 
more than to any other single man the language of 
the Declaration was due, closed his eyes on this earth. 
On that same day, in his distant home, John Adams, 
his companion in the Continental Congress and fel- 
low-signer, and his predecessor in the presidential 
chair, finished his earthly career. Five years later 
James Monroe ‘passed over to the majority,” mak- 
ing three Presidents of the United States who have 
died on the national birthday. 





AFFAIRS OF “HONOR.” 


A duel was recently fought in Paris between two 
artists, in which one of the combatants was killed by 
his adversary’s pistol-shot. The affair naturally 
caused an outburst of horror throughout France. 
But it has served to make the people ask themselves 
if it is not time that duelling should cease. 


“If the ordinary duel has become so harmless,” 
says one journal, ‘“‘that a fatal result causes horror 
and astonishment, then this means of settling a quar- 
rel has lost all its authority. If combatants assume 
that they are not going to be hurt, as they generally 
do, and all the world is surprised if they are hurt, of 
what use can the duel possibly be? As a matter of 
an a duel with pistols is either atrocious or ridicu- 

ous.” 

Another journal insists that it has become the cus- 
tom, when gentlemen are called upon to act as sec- 
onds in a duel, to meet with the seconds on the other 
side and so load the pistols that they will carry only 
about twenty-five paces. The combatants are then 
placed thirty nom apart, and all is well. The shots 
ae , nobody is hurt, and “honor is satis- 

e .°? 

The Paris dealers in fire-arms are said to make it a 
point, when application is made to them for duelling 
pistols, to teach the seconds various devices for pre- 
venting the injury of the principals. They have pis- 
tols warranted not to shoot straight, and special 
cartridges which make plenty of noise but do little 
damage. 

A story is told which illustrates the way in which 





duelling is regarded by some others than the merci- 


ful seconds who practise these life-saving tricks. A | 


well-known banker of Paris not long ago met a man 
of about his own age, who, in shaking him cordially 
by the hand, said: 

“Is it possible, my dear sir, that you do not remem- 
ber me? We met at pretty close quarters once, 
twenty-five years ago. am So-and-So, with whom 
you fought a duel with pistols. You remember me 

ow 


“So I do! so I do!” said the banker. “But I had 
completely forgotten the incident until you reminded 
me of it.’ 

“Indeed! 
was so badly scared. Why, I heard your bullet 
whistle within an inch of my ear.” 

“My bullet?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And the pistols were loaded, then?” 

“Of course.” 

“Ah, those rascally seconds! They swore to me 
that the pistols weren’t loaded. Oh dear! Oh dear! 
To think that I might have been killed like a dog!” 

And the banker fainted with agitation merely to 
think of the danger which he had run twenty-five 
years before, and was carried into an apothecary’s 
to be restored. 


>> 
or 


For the Companion. 


A DANDELION. 


She stood knee-deep in meadow-grass 
With joy of life’s new come 

A winsome brown-eyed little lass 
Of three brief careless summers. 


At last a dandelion crossed 
Her path of springtide pleasure; 
She ny an instant, wonder-lost, 
Then brought to me her treasure. 


On such a shining radiant morn 
No living thing seemed aimless, 
Not e’en a weed was so forlorn 
It grew unmarked and nameless. 


Her swift shames sought the sky-heid sun 
hen flashed back to the other. 

“Dve found,” she cried, “another one, 

The sun’s dear little brother!” 


LOUISB MANNING HODGKINS. 





~~ 
or 


GRANT ON GUARD. 


Any incident which shows the noble or generous 
nature of General Grant is eagerly read. The follow- 
ing incident, reported by a Western exchange, show- 
ing his generosity to a rz.w recruit, may be new to 
many of our readers. It was a drizzly day, only a 
short time before General Grant drove the enemy 
from Petersburg and moved toward Five Forks and 
Appomattox. A chill northeast gale made overcoats 
comfortable even there, and more men who could 
wore them than left them off. 


A sentinel down toward the river near some store- 
houses shivered as he strode to and fro on his post, 
his gun-lock under his arm to keep off the wet. He 
was a raw recruit from “down East,” sent out to 
help fill the ranks of a regiment which had lost one- 
half its men since the campaign began. 

He saw a man in a regulation overcoat and with a 
slouch hat, but with the steady carriage of a veteran, 

assing along a few rods away, and he called out to 
im: “Say, friend, have you any terbacker in yer 
clothes?” The passer-by was smoking a cigar. 

“No,” he replied. “I can give you a cigar, but I 
don’t chew.” 

‘And I don’t smoke, but I’m starving for a chaw,” 
replied the sentinel, as he looked over to the other 
wistfully. ‘An’ I chaw, and dasn’t smoke on post. 
Say, couldn’t you stand post a minute till I run over 
to the sutler’s yonder?” 

**I could,” said the other, with a = smile on his 
face, and then he added, “I will. Give me your gun 
and orders.” 

“There isn’t no orders, only to hail anybody going 
«uaa stores, and to stop ’em as has no business 
there. 

So the sentinel, relieved of his post, hurried to the 
sutler’s for the desired tobacco. Returning promptly, 
he took his gun and quietly said: 

“If I git a chance I’ll do as much for you, friend. 
What regiment be you in?” 

“Not any. I belong to head-quarters.” 

“What, to the general’s guard? What’s your 
name?’ 





uiet-looking man puffed out a cloud of smoke 
and said: ‘‘My name is Grant.” 

“Great Jerusalem!” gas the sentinel; ‘I’ve 
been relieved by General Grant himself, and didn’t 
know him.” 

How could he when not a mark of the general’s 
rank was in sight, and the poor fellow was yet too 
green in service to know what a fault he had com- 
mitted in yielding post and gun to any but his regu- 
lar relief? 





TERRIBLE REVENGE. 


The castle of Montmayeur, at the foot of the Alps, 
was connected with a terrible revenge in the fif- 
teenth century. If judges who render adverse deci- 
sions at the present day were thus summarily treated, 
their position would be dangerous indeed. The story, 
which we find in the New York Tribune, is as fol- 
lows: Count Montmayeur owned large estates, but 
part of them were claimed by a kinsman, and a suit 
was begun. 


When notice of the suit reached Montmayeur, he 
instantly rode down to the Senate House, with a bag 
full of title-deeds at his saddle bow, and, whether by 
logic or threats, pleaded his cause so well that the 
President of the Tribunal, one Sieur de Fessigny, 
staked his life on the Count’s success. The verdict, 
nevertheless, was given _ him, and Montmay- 
eur vowed to be revenged; but time went on, and 
the threat was not carried out. 

Then one morning Fessigny was surprised by a 
visit from the defeated count, and still more surprised 
by his courteous and smiling demeanor. Montmayeur 
was weary, it seemed, of family strife, and, having 
already made peace with his victorious kinsman, had 
bidden him, with other friends and relations, to a 
grand banquet. Might he not hope to be also fav- 
ored with the President’s company ? 

Fessigny hemmed and haw’d, but finally ac- 
cepted the invitation, and on the ——- day rode 
up to the gates of Clairvaux. He had passed no one 
on the road, the castle looked grim and deserted, 
there were no signs of festivity to be seen, and for 
a moment he felt strongly inclined to turn and gallop 
back down the steep descent. 

But the chieftain, all smiles and affability, stood 
waiting to welcome him under the archway, with 
thanks for his kind punctuality. The other guests 
had not yet appeared; the host became fidgety, 
astonished, annoyed, and presently ordered the re- 
past to be served without them. 

The President’s suspicions were quite allayed by 
this time. The dishes were exquisite, the wines of 
the choicest growths. He drank deep, so did the 
count; their tongues loosened, jest followed jest, and 
the host was most excellent company. Their merri- 
ment was at its height, when suddenly Montmayeur’s 
manner changed, and he said, in a solemn tone: 

“Sieur de Fessigny, are you a good Christian?”’ 

“What do you mean?” asked the astonished guest. 

The inquiry was repeated with increased emphasis. 

he President laughed, and, raising his glass, an- 
swered, lightly : 

You are very kind, my dear count. What concern 
may you have in the state of my soul?” 

“Turn round and you will see!” thundered Mont- 
mayeur. 





As for me, I couldn’t forget it easily—I | 
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De Fessigny turned and sprang to his feet. The 
arras behind him had been drawn aside. He saw a 
funeral bier at the end of the hall, and a dozen 
monks ranged round it began chanting a Litany for 
the dead. A masked figure, dressed in red, stood, 
axe in hand, beside a block. 

De Fessigny’s eyes opened, his glass dropped, and 
the blood-red wine ran along the uneven floor, and 
stained the stones by the block. 

“Through you I lost lands and gold!” cried the 
| count. “Your head is forfeit. Quickly make peace 
| with heaven, for you have to die!” 

The scared President tried to laugh. 

“This is a sorry jest, my lord count,” he stam. 
mered, with trembling lips. 

“Tis no jest. Make thy oe with God.” 

Then the betrayed man fell upon his knees, appeal- 
ing to the laws of hospitality, asking mercy for wife 
and child’s sake. Butin vain! At a sign from their 
| chief, two of the feigned monks dragged the victim 
|to the block, and in an instant the executioner’s 
work was done. 

Early the next morning the count mounted his 
horse, and—again with a leather bag at his saddle. 
bow—rode down to the Senate. 

“Here is a fresh document connected with my 
case,” he said, laying his bag on the table, and, has- 
tily saluting the assembly, at once quitted the hall 
and rode away. Within the bag was the head of De 
Fessigny. 

After this act of violence the count found it expe- 
dient to leave Savoy, and, flying across the moun- 
tains, long defied justice in his impregnable castle of 
Montmayeur. 
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HER COMMENTS. 


Those astonishing people who speak all their 
thoughts aloud! If their numbers were multiplied, 
the delicate structure known as society would surely 
| come to ruin. One of these, an old lady, described 

by an English biographer, would probably never 
| make mischief in the unconscious outpouring of her 
| feelings, but she certainly might furnish food for 
laughter. 








One night, when she was entertaining a small 
party, a young lady consented to sing for the guests. 
The hostess sat very near the performer, and com- 
mented audibly upon the song, with a simple uncon- 
sciousness which would have seemed laughable to 
any Nestor. The song began: 


“Kathleen Mavourneen”— 
“Oh, what a charming name!”’ 
“The gray dawn is breaking,” 
“Yes, I’ve seen it often, coming home from a ball.” 
“The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill,” 

“Oh yes, I know, in Switzerland.” 

—_— to from her light wings the bright dew is shak- 
. 


“Oh, the dear little thing!” 
“Kathleen Mavourneen, what, slumbering still!” 
“Perhaps she was up late, poor dear!” 
“Oh, dost thou not know that this night we must sever? 
Oh, dost thou not know, love, this night we must 
part?” 
“Oh, how can she be so cruel?” 
“It may be for years, and it may be forever,” 
“Oh gracious, what a long time!” 
“Then wake from thy slumber, thou voice of my heart.” 
“Get up, you lazy hussy!” 
It was with extreme difficulty that the singer could 
continue, and when the last interruption came, the 
audience was quite convulsed. 


—— +e, 
SENSATIONS IN FREEZING. 


Death by freezing is said to be quite painless, after 
its first stages have been passed. A writer in 
Chambers’s Journal describes his own sensations 
when, after a day in the Alps, the sunset was followed 
by a rapid change in the atmosphere to a state of 
extreme cold. He was not prepared for the altera- 
tion of temperature, and found himself speedily 
overpowered by the cold. 


Everything looked hazy to my vision—even the 
snow, and the rocks lying about, were apparently en- 
veloped in a fog, although the afternoon was beauti- 
fully clear. Then I felt that I must sit down and en- 
joy the scene, but the guide’s flask of Kirschwasser 
set me going again. 

Very soon, however, the former feeling returned, 
but the same treatment temporarily helped me. At 
a I took to stumbling along, fell several times, 
and lost my power of aiding myself. My companions 
urged me to make one more effort, but in vain. 

wo monks from the hospice were brought to the 
rescue, and they, with the guide, took me seriously 
in hand; shaking me up, they made my hands clasp 
a belt round the guide’s waist, and, each of the 
monks taking an arm, they pulled me through the 
seven and a half miles to the eonten. 

The sensations of that journey, during occasional 
gleams of consciousness, will never be erased from 
my mind. No words can express the surprising de- 
sire I had to sit down and sleep. I remember seeing 
two somethings, black but very indistinct, one on 
each side. these, of course, were the friendly 
monks. 

The one overwhelming idea that filled my mind 
was the necessity of getting to sleep, that blissful 
state of which poets have sung and of which my 
companions were doing their best to rob me, just as 
I had got it within my grasp. 
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A CHEAP LETTER SCALE. 


A cheap but sufficiently accurate scale for weigh- 
ing letters can be made out of the cheapest mate- 
rials. 


me 


Take a piece of broom- 
stick about a foot long, 
and cut off the ends square 
and smooth. Glue a card 
to one end; to the other 
fasten a weight,—a stone 
will do,—so that when 

_ that endis placed in water 
about two-thirds of the 
wood will be submerged, 
and the stick will stand 
upright. 

Now put the whole in 
water, and lay upon the 

: card anything which you 
5 ue know weighs just an 
ounce. Mark the point to which this weight sinks 
your broomstick scale; then load it with two ounces, 
and mark that point. In this way you can graduate 
the scale so that you can weigh any light article. 





——____4@p—__ 
TURNING HIMSELF WHITE. 


,A Frenchman, unaccustomed to stoves, saw a negro 
sitting close by a fire which was so hot that it seemed 
almost a certainty to him that the man must be 
melted. 


“T zink I know vy he sect so near ze fire,” said the 
Frenchman, after looking wonderingly at the colored 
man fora while. ‘He make himzelf into one white 
man.” 

‘How can he do that, please?” 

“Ah, you see he heat himzelf to ze white heat!” 
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nice broad top, I often sit there—when a boy came 

along. I never did find out his name, so I just 

have to call him That Boy. 

‘He talked a little while about hunting lions and 

tigers, and how he meant to do it, and then he! 
said: ‘Let’s go have a look at the circus!’ I said 

we couldn’t get in, and I was going that afternoon. 

‘Oh, I just meant to walk around, and hear ’em 

roar, and see what we could through the holes,’ 

he said, and it sounded like such fun that I 

went. 

| We hadn’t gone but about half-way when we 

|saw a boy running like everything, and as he 

| went by, he shouted, “Some of the elephants and 

| things has got mad and broke loose, and you’d 

| better run for your lives!” We were too scared | 
| to run for a minute and then That Boy said: ‘It’s 

| all very well to say run, but if the beasts are loose, 

they may be coming both ways!’ And he’d 

hardly said it, before, sure enough,- we saw two | 





























For the Companion, 


SEEING THE ELEPHANT. 


“T asked my mother for fifty cents, 

To see the elephant jump the fence. 

He jumped so high, he reached the sky, 

And never came back till the Fourth of July.” 

Teddy was singing this rather remarkable ‘‘nar- 

rative piece” on the anniversary of the occurrence 
it celebrates. He had sung it twenty times by 
actual count, and I found 
inyself putting bits of it 
into the story I was try- 





men to laugh, so I laid still, and when they were | 
gone, I just told That Boy what I thought of him. 
I thought he’d be mad, then, and maybe lick me, 
but he just laughed and ran away, and I ran home, 
for I was as muddy as I could be. And when I'd 
told mother, and she’d forgiven me, she helpéd me | 
off withmy muddy things, and I felt in my pocket | 
for my half-dollar, and it was gone! I was going 
to go and hunt in the ditch, but mother said: 
‘Where did That Boy “grab” you, Teddy, when he 
held you down in the ditch ?? And sure enough, 
I remembered, then, it was just where my pocket 
was! 

“Mr. Dunn was as kind as kind—he wanted to 
treat me, but mother and I both thanked him a 
great deal, and said no, we couldn’t let him. 

“There, that’s all. And look here, aunty, I 
don’t care if you make a story of it—you can call 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1, 
ANAGRAMS, 
What Tommy had on July Fourth. 





me something else, you know. Or—if you did 


that, the folks that read it would say: ‘That’s not | 


Troop Seed. 
Criferr Cakes, 
Donn Caramels. 
Terky Socks. 
Translinn Cheese. 
A Thrott Onion. 





ing to write. I could 
really stand it no longer; 
I went to the window and 
called him. I was very 
polite. Teddy,” I said, 
“will you please come up 
here to me ?” 

He looked up, and as- 
sumed a pleasing expres- 
sion. 

“© aunty, dear,” he 
said, ‘‘is it specially par- 
ticular? ll tell you 
what: Couldn’t you come 
down here to me? Tl 
swing the hammock for 
you in half a jiffy, and 
it’s so much nicer here 
than it is there!” 

This was true; but if I 
went, I should be obliged 
to tell him a story, so I 
negotiated with the be- 
sieging party. 

“T will come,” I said, 
“if you will tell me a 
story, Teddy.” 

“Me tell you a story ?” 
and Teddy’s blue eyes 
opened to their widest. 

“Yes,” I said, calmly. 
“T am quite tired of tell- 
ing all the stories that are 
told in this house, and 
to-day is a holiday; so, 
unless you will rest me 
by telling me a story, I 
shall stay up here.” 

“Would a true story 
do ?” asked Teddy, doubt- 








“No, not very long, if 
it is interesting.” 

‘Well, I will; or, any- 
way, I'll try.” 

He swung the ham- 
mock for me, just as I 
liked it, and brought a 
sofa-cushion for my 
head. He is a gallant 
little gentleman. When 
the other boys plague 
him, and call him “girl- 
boy,” he says, stoutly, 
‘““My mother says ‘ladies 
first where gentlemen are,’ 
and my mother knows.” 

“Tt was last Fourth of 
July it happened,” he 
began. “I was a little 
boy then, you know, but 
I knew better, all the 
same. The Greatest Show 
on Earth—it said so on 
the fence—had come the 
day before, and camped 
out on that big field just 
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fully. 
“It would be the best 
of all,” I answered, 4 } 
promptly. ’ Wy 
“Does it have to be ‘Ww 
long ?” \. 
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Red Lumfoo Raisins. 
A Losbon Rifle. 


2. 
PATCHWORK. 
* 
wk * 
tkeRE 
KKRKRKE* 
** 
*** 
kkk” 
*e* 

* * 
KERKKRE* 
*kekK 
*k* 

* 

(Top, across.)1. A conso- 
nant. 2. Anepoch. 3. Tri- 
fling talk. 4. A kind of fish 
and yet it is a boy’s delight 
on Independence Day. 

(Down.) 1. A conso- 
nant. 2. A river in Italy. 
3. To mistake. 4. A snare. 
5. A heathen goddess. 6. 
A masculine nickname. 7. 


ee eHEE 
"ee 


ee 8ERSE 


. : A vowel. 
OShile m lovin. p ° em meres.) 1. A 
Fragrant is your? grassy bed , grantina, sald, last hide 
Pilldued on my Knee Your head. one. was on every cannon. 
Soft and warm the swifny air, 3; A number. 4. A conso. 
“ rooding Sl lenee ad WwW este oo 1. A consonant. 
et the’poppy’s sleepy seen ee rye $4 
Liall you toe suseet “content. a tee tk ee 
hile 5 ides be watch I keep,| ese across) 1. 4 con. 


sonant. 2. The yellow or 
gold color represented on 
an escutcheon by smail 
dots. 3. A South African 
antelope. 4. Tocripple. 5. 
Suddenly. 6. An abbrevi- 
ation for one of the points 
of the compass. 

(Right, across.) 1. Avow- 


el. 2. A note in music. 3. 
sae A feminine name. 4. A 
i Roman garment. 5. A 


masculine name. 6. Upon. 
7. A consonant. 








(Down.) 1. Something we 
heard at the hall on Inde- 
pendence Day. 2. To dec- 
orate. 3. A Turkish com- 
mander, or chief officer. 
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4. A vowel. 
JACK STONE. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1. A musical instru- 
ment. 
2. A small weight. 
3. To join. 
4. Religious ceremonies. 
5. A topic. 
6. Conceals. 
7. A fertile spot in a 


desert. 

8. Three sister goddess- 
es. 

9. Twilled cotton cloths. 

10. To unfasten. 

11. An old name for a 
physician. 

12. A river in the Neth- 
erlands. 

The initial letters spell ay 
birthday, and the middle 
letters indicate whose 
birthday it is. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 
4. 
A WORD CROSS. 


. 








outside of town. There 
were the splendidest pic- 
tures on the fence! Tigers and lions and mon- | elephants, or at least we were sure they were ele- 
keys, and folks riding the gallopingest horses I | phants, one coming one way, and one the other. 
ever saw ; and elephants—oh, bushels of elephants, | We didn't think about getting over the fence and 
when I used to think nobody ever could have more | running off sideways; we were too scared. “We've 
than just one elephant at a time, they’re so dread- | got to lie down in the ditch—mayhbe they’! not see 
ful big, you know, aunty. Father said he’d take | us,’ whispered That Boy. It was pretty muddy 
me to the afternoon performance, but a telegram | in the ditch, but we scrouched down in the bottom 
came to him that very morning, and he had to go | of it and didn’t dare to look, for fear those ele- 
away; but he said if I’d mind Mr. Dunn, and not | phants would see us. And directly we heard a 
be troublesome, I might go with him. I knew he | man give a queer kind of a shout. Then we 
was going, for Al Dunn had told me through the | heard wheels, and then somebody said: ‘Pretty 
fence that he was going to take him and George. | doings, you a-carting your hay on the 4th! Don’t 
Father hurried up so he could go and ask Mr. | you know it’s a legal holiday?” ‘The pot can’t 
Dunn, and he said all right, he wished there was | call the kettle black,’ somebody else said, and 
a dozen of me, for it was fun alive to see boys at | then we looked up, and there were two great big 
a circus. So father gave me the ‘fifty cents to see | loads of hay! 
the elephant jump the fence,’ just like it saysin| “I was going to get right up, but That Boy 
that song I was singing, you know” — | grabbed my clothes and said, in a whisper: ‘Lie 
“Oh yes,” I said, “I know!”’ and then he went | still till they’re gone, you fool—they’ll laugh their 
on. | heads off if they see us!’ It made me pretty mad 








“I was sitting on the front gate—it’s got such a to have him call me a fool, but I didn’t want those 


his real name, of course,’ so you can just put my 
real name, and say I told you to, this way, and 
then they’ll be all mixed up!” 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
—— +O 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


A pastor of one of the churches here asked his 
Sabbath School one Sunday whose birthday we 
celebrate on the Fourth of July. A little girl’s 
hand was immediately raised, and her answer 
was, ‘It’s mine!”’ 

A little Western girl had heard people talk of 
the terrible tornadoes last summer, and when the 
Fourth of July came, she heard an equal amount 
about torpedoes, and one day ran to her mother, 
saying, ‘‘Can’t I have some tornadoes? Will has 





some.” 
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Across: Part of a fish—a country hotel—queer— 
a tool—one who proclaims—the highest power— 
a small insect—a poem—a limb—a black fluid— 
a deed—a writing tool. Central word: The privilege 
won July 4, 1776. w. A. Gs 


Answers to Puzzles in June 21st. 


1, Midsummer’s Day. 


2. Amaranthus Gibbonus; Swan River Daisy; 
Sweet Alyssum; Double Portulaca; Morning Glories ; 
German Asters; Calendulas; Chrysanthemums. 


3. 1. 2. 
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ELSIE Seuwtre & 
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Cc OBRA CODES 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
$e ue in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 

ty. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
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of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on peat paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is pald, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oflice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oflice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
pepere are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
OUR FOES IN THE AIR. 


It is a wonderful fact that the air we breathe con- 
tains foes as deadly and invisible as the malignant 
spirits with which ancient opinion peopled it. Most 
epidemics are due to these unseen enemies. To be 
sure, it is probable that the earth and organic bodies 
on the earth, and not tlie air, generate them. They 
are taken up as dust, and, being little heavier than 
air, are long suspended in it. 

They are known by the general name of microbes 
—microscopic forms of life. 


of the millions of species of larger vegetable growth 
ure poisonous. 

In 1833 an epidemic fever, characterized by great 
depression, inflammation of the bronchial tubes and 
lungs, and by an incessant cough, swept over the 
world from east to west. Its advent was sudden, 
and in most cases the person was well again in less 
than a fortnight. It was quite fatal, however, to the 
aged and the weak. This was the famous influenza. 

The same malady has repeated its ravages—some- 
times over extensive tracts of country, sometimes 
only locally—many times since the Middle Ages. If 
it is of microbic origin,—as is probable,—what incon- 
ceivable swarms of microbes must have filled the 
air! Of course, no precaution could avail, except 
the habitual maintenance of high health and good 
hygienic conditions. 

Malaria is due to microbes which reach their vic- 
tims either from the air, by inhalation, or from 
drinking water which has absorbed them. Boil the 
water, avoid the night air, sleep in the higher rooms 
of the house, and guard against all excesses. 

Typhoid fever is caused by microbes from the dis- 
charges of a previous patient which either have found 
access to drinking water, or have been taken up dried 
into the air. Microbes flourish in all kinds of moist 
filth. The chief safeguard is general cleanliness, 
the boiling of all suspected water, and ample venti- 
lation and sunshine. 

Diphtheria, scarlet-fever, whooping-cough and 
measles are due to microbes given off from the skin 
or breath of the patient. They either float in the 
air of the room, or become attached to the furniture, 
walls and bedding. Avoid infected rooms and per- 
sons. Attendants should keep their stomachs in an 
active condition with digestible food, but should not 
overload them. Most microbes are digested and ren- 
dered harmless by a vigorous stomach. 

The surest prophylactics—as preventives are called 
—are high health, cleanliness, abundance of air and 
sunshine, the boiling of water and milk, and the 
avoidance of whatever depresses the physical sys- 
tem—loss of sleep, protracted watching and all ex- 
cesses, and cheerful courage. 


—————>-——_ 
MUSICAL SANDS, 


There are many banks of sands in the world which 
are known for the musical sounds they produce when 
the wind or any other cause puts the sands in motion. 
One of these, in Arabia, has been described by 
Lieutenant Newbold; and another, in Afghanistan, 
is described by Colin Mackenzie as follows: 

“It is a very steep bank of sand, running up a 
mountain to the height of some three hundred yards. 
The sand is extremely fine, and is supposed to be un- 
fathomable. If a hole of any depth whatever be 
dug in it, in the course of a few hours all is smooth 
and level again. 

“On the plain below an annual fair is held, when 
many persons perform the feat of ascending to the 
top, which is by no means easy from its steepness 
and the yielding nature of the sand, into which 
the Jeg sinks to the calf, the foot slipping back at 
each stride. 

“The sand displaced by the climber runs rustling 
down, and creates a sound like the distant dash of 
waves on the seashore, which, when a multitude 
ascend and the wind blows strongly against the face 
of the bank, resembles the loud clash of cymbals. 
Whatever sand may be displaced from the top is 
always blown back again by the strong winds which 
eddy round its base. 


Only a few of the many | 
classes of microbes are harmful, just as only a few | 
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“Taking off our boots, my comrades and I struggled 
up. The feat cost me half an hour’s exertion, 
although those who are accustomed to it can do it in 
less time. The rocks beyond ure limestone whose 
sharp, angular surface forbade our further ascent 
with bare feet. We made the boys race down. One 
accomplished the distance in thirty seconds. After 
the toil of ascending, the sensation of running down 
is delightful. 

“A petty chief of our party, while bounding down, 
pitched forward on his head, which sunk deep in the 
sand, and his heels remained up in the air for a few 
seconds in the most ludicrous manner. His own 
people were convulsed with laughter, but he pre- 
served his good-humor.” 


<9 
EVICTED CROW. 


It is a truly logical mind which succeeds in rightly 
apportioning praise and blame. Even the engine of 
the law is not always able to crush the real culprit, 
when there is another person who can be put forward 
to shield the actual offender. The crow of India is 
both knowing and impudent, and of him the author 
of ‘“Turbans and Tails” tells the following story : 


I once incurred a crow’s displeasure, and I do not 
wish to do it again. There was a pandanus tree near 
my veranda, and in this a pair of crows determined 
to build. At first I offered no objections, but when 
the task was finished, the cock-bird found his ener- 
gies—aroused by the task of building— suddenly de- 
prived of direction. He therefore occupied his lei- 
sure moments by digging with his strong beak at the 
pandanus shoots. 

Now this was a piece of the most wanton mischief, 
and one which threatened the tree’s life. I expostu- 
lated with the bird; he would desist from his work 
and listen, with mock gravity, and the moment I had 
finished would dig out a fresh piece of the plant and 
throw it down to me. 

Then I gave my servant orders to remove the nest 
from the tree altogether. This was done, and the 
servant remained in favor, while I was visited by the 
most serious displeasure. 

Whenever I ventured into the garden, that crow 
would signal to his friends, and, in an instant, from 
twenty to fifty others would flock about me, making 
the most unpleasant remarks. 

If I even showed myself on the upper veranda, 
that offended bird would at once fly to its balustrade, 
and, stretching out his neck, would accuse me of 
every conceivable enormity, in such deep and sepul- 
mo tones as went far toward making life miser- 
able. 

This rancorous hatred was maintained for a long 
time, till, finding that his nest was not again mo- 
lested, his wrath became appeased, and I was once 
more at liberty to walk in the garden. 


WHY HE RETIRED. 


The little dog of whom this anecdote is related by 
a traveller in Spain was evidently more quick-witted 
than industrious. He had been taught to turn the 
spit before the fire. 


One evening I reached a solitary inn. Close to the 
stove lay a small dog warming itself in comfort. 
“What can you give me for dinner?” I asked the 
landlady. 

“Eggs,” was the reply, and the dog looked fixedly 
at me. 

“Eggs,” I repeated. ‘That’s poor sustenance for 
a man who has come thirty miles on horseback. Have 
you nothing better?” 

“There’s a bit of bacon,” she suggested, and the 
dog eyed me more intently than ever. 

“I’m not passionately fond of bacon. What else 
have you?” 

“Santa Anna!” cried the hostess. “I can give you 
a chicken.” 

On the instant the dog jumped up and sprang out 


of the window. 
“Whew!” said I. “The word ‘chicken’ was likea 
bombshell to him.” 
“Ah,” smiled the landlady, “that’s because he 
turns the spit!” 
—_——_>_—__ 
TEST OF CHARACTER. 


In some parts of the world it is accounted a sign 
of good-breeding to eat sparingly and with a display 
of daintiness, but in other places nothing will do but 
a voracious appetite. A traveller in Central Asia 
says: 


On one occasion, having ridden a long distance 
since the early morning, I halted with my compan- 
ions at a small village, and dishes of newly made 
gattuk were placed before us—a preparation which, 
when fresh, is really delicious. 

It needed no adventitious politeness to make me 
devour it, and I emptied my huge dish of coagulated 
milk in a manner which charmed my host. Another 
was set before me, which I emptied with equal zest. 

Ieven surpassed my companions in voracity, and 
from time to time I observed my gray-bearded enter- 
tainer turn to the assemblage, and, with a look of 
genuine pleasure lighting his countenance, say, allud- 
ing to me, “He is a good man; he is an excellent 
man.” 

> 


THEY DID NOT LIVE. 


An English resident in Russia relates the following 
unhappy issue of an enterprise in whicl: one of his 
friends engaged, upon falling heir to a fortune: 


My friend was a great gourmand, and had a pas. 
sion for shell-fish, and this was how he spent his 
legacy. I went to town one day, and soon found out 
5 the prince was in his usual impecunious condi- 
tion. 

“Where has your legacy gone to?” I asked. 

“Why,” he said, “‘you know that I am very fond of 
lobsters, and having a river on my estate, i thought 
I would try and acclimatize that delicacy there; but, 
unfortunately, I have spent all the legacy without 
—. I quite forgot that the water was not 
salt!” 





——____—_. 


SIMULTANEOUS. 


“You say you heard both shots fired?” asked a 
| lawyer, cross-examining a colored witness in a mur- 
der case. 


“Yes, sah, heard bofe shots. 
taneous.” 

“But you said on the direct examination that the 
shots were fired one after the other, and now you say 
they were fired simultaneously.” 

“Jes’ what I said, sah. Bofe shots was simultane- 
ous-like, one aftah anudder.” 


Dey was fired simul- 


a 


NOT TO BE EVADED. 





As a Drink in Fevers 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. Cuas. H. 8. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: “I have 
used it as an accessory in cases of melancholia and 
nervous debility, and as a pleasant and cooling drink in 
fevers, and have been very much pleased with it.” [Adv. 
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We begin next September our us 
heavy fall advertising. Before tom ee 
wish to know which papers will pay us 
best. Therefore we shall, until September 
Ist, send FREE to anyone mentioning 
the paper in which he saw our advertise- 
ment, our package 20 samples cloth, from 
which we cut to order the 


FAMOUS PLYMOUTH ROCK 





ABY CARRIAGES. 


We make a specialty of manufacturing 


to all 


Send for catalogue, FREE. C 





aby Carriages | 
to sell direct to private parties. You can therefore 
do better with us than with a dealer, We send carriages 
—— within 500 miles of Chicago free of charge. 
a JHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 
62 and 64 Clybourne Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





CUSTOM-MADE $3 PANTS, 


and Suits at 13.25. Each package 
Cunt contains guaranteed self-measurement 
blanks, and a linen pape measure. with full instructions. 
PLYMOUT ROCK PANTS CoO., 
18 Summer St., Boston; 285 Broadway, N. Y. 
Address all mail to Boston Office only. 








Ayer’s Sa 


rsaparilla Makes the Weak 


Strong, 














S 


A 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which has produced wonderful results. Soon after commencing 





Brockway Centre, Mich., 
May 18, wat 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass., 
Gentlemen: 

Liver Complaint and Indigestion made 
my life a burden and came near ending my 
existence. For more than four years J 
suffered untold agony, was reduced almost to 
a skeleton, and hardly had strength enough to 
All kinds of food dis- 
tressed me, and only the most delicate could be 
digested at all. 


drag myself about. 


Within the time mentioned 
several physicians treated me without giving 
relief. Nothing that I took seemed to do any 


permanent good until I commenced the use of 


to take the Sarsaparilla I could see an improvement in my condition, my appetite 


began to return, and with it came the ability to digest all the food taken, my strength 


improved each day, and after a few months of faithful attention to your directions, 


I found myself a well woman, able to attend to all household duties. 


The 


medicine has given me a new lease of life, and I cannot thank you too much, 


Mrs. JOSEPH LAKE. 





We, the undersigned, citizens of Brockway Centre, Mich., hereby 


certify that the above statement, made by Mrs. Lake, is true in every 
particular, and entitled to full credence. 


O. P. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. W. WARING, 
C. A. WELLS, Druggist. 





Now is the time to use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 











Pears 
soap 


is a pure Soap, containing little or no water, and no 
coloring matter, and therefore is well calculated to 
cleanse and purify; while the absence of all irritating 
substances tends to render it emollient and soothing to 


the most delicate skin. 





India is not less famous for its bloodthirsty mos- 
quitoes than it is for animal pests of a larger mould. 


Two sailors on board a ship lying at anchor on the 
Indian coast were one night driven about from one 
corner to another by the persistent insects. Just as 
they were dropping off to sleep in a favorable re- | 
treat, a firefly came sailing through the air. 





“Jack, I give it up!” cried one. “It’s of no use. | 


They’ve been and got a lantern to look for us!” 











If common soaps are irritating to the skin of adults, 
as they unquestionably are, they are doubly and trebly 
injurious to the delicate skin of the infant and young 
child, but Pears’ Soap is used and recommended by 
thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized 
world, because, while serving as a detergent and cleanser, 
its emollient properties prevent the chafing and discomfort 
to which infants are so liable. 
‘toilet soap, as it wears to the thinness of a wafer. 


It is the most economical 
It has 


been established in London 100 years, has received 15 in- 
ternational awards, and is sold in every city in the world. 


The public should beware of many worthless imitations. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





During the Summer Months 


the number of new subscribers obtained by any one person is 
usually small. This makes it the more advantageous for those 
who wish to compete for the following twenty presents. 





Conditions. 


The conditions for obtaining the Presents are the same as 
those for obtaining the Premiums, with the following exception: 
It is our intention that only those of our subscribers who are 
under twenty years of age should compete for the Presents. | 

Some of our friends, while not strictly news agents, have 
organized methods for working by which subscribers have been | 
obtained by them in various towns and States. 

It does not seem fair that boys and girls should be obliged to 
compete for the Presents with older and experienced workers. 

We shall be better pleased to give the Presents to the boys 
and girls who faithfully work in their own town, or adjoining | 
towns (even though but few subscribers are obtained by them), 
than to organized workers who may send us large numbers. 





These Presents will be given to the thirty subscribers of twenty 
years of age and under, who send us the thirty largest numbers of 
new subscribers between July 5th and October 20th, 1888. 


1 Gold Watch and Chain, Lady’s or Gent’s... $100 
1 Gold Watch, Lady’s or Gent’s......... -eoee $60 
1 Gold Watch, Lady’s or Gent’s................ $40 


1 Elegant Silver-Plated Tea Set................. $40 
1 Hot Coffee Urn, Silver-Plated................. $30 
2 Tilting Ice Pitchers, Silver-Plated............. $30 
2 Tea Sets, Silver-Plated.......cccccccsccccscseee $28 
3 Silver Watches and Chains............ ....... $25 
4 Silver Watches and Chains.................... $15 
4 Silver Watches and Chains.................6.. $12 


10 Naturalist’s Microscopes........ccccccccccccces 


$5 





Conditions for Obtaining Premiums. 


No new name will be received unless payment of $1.75 in full is 
made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the publishers for obtaining new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

(<= No person sending his own name as a subscriber 
can receive a Premium for it. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying the full 
subscription price, can then receive Premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may obtain and send us. 

You must offer no inducement whatever for a person to 
subscribe for the Companion, other than the paper itself. 

You must not give to any one a yearly subscription to the 
Companion in order to increase your list or obtain a Premium. 

No Premiums or Presents will be given to newspaper club agents, | 
professional canvassers, or members of their families, whether 
subscribers to the Companion or not. 

You must collect from the new subscriber the full price of the 
paper, which is $1.75. 












The 19th Century Robinson Crusoe. 


Given for one new name. 





A book of thrilling interest. Every boy | 
ought to read it ‘The story proves the 
limitless ingenuity and invention of man, 
and portrays the works and achievements 
of a cast-away on an uninhabited island in | 
the South Pacific. 


hands, and a practical knowledge of the | 
common arts and sciences, he is able to | 
surround himself with many of the 
necessities and comforts of life. It is a 
wonderful book. It is handsomely bound 
in cloth. 373 printed pages. 

Given for one new name. Price, $1. 
Postage and packing, 15 cts., 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 


pre sevenahoe fsian?- 
—— oF ly S506 
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Voyage in the “Sunbeam.” 488 pp. | 
Twice-Told Tales. 194 pp. 
Grandfather’s Chair. 191 pp. 


All three books given for only one new name, and 30 cts. additional. 


Voyage in the “Sun- 
beam” is the same book as 
offered in the October Premium | 
List, on page 451, It is a true 
story of a trip around the 
world in the yacht ‘‘Sun- 
beam.”’ It ix full of intense 
interest, startling adventure, 
and valuable information. The 
book will have added interest 
from the fact that Mrs. 
Brassey, the writer of the 
book, while on a recent voy- | 
age died, and was buried at 
sea. 

Twice-Told Tales, by 
NATHANIEL Hawtucrne, is a 
classic, and should have a! 
place in all young people's , 
The book is to New England tradition what Scott’s ‘“‘Taies of a 
In it, Hawthorne relates 


oe THEY 
VOYAGE IN TH 
| SSUNBEAR, 





libraries. 
Grandfather” were to the traditions of Scotland. 
the historical stories that were once told by open fires in old colonial times. 
Grandfather’s Chair, by Hawrnorne, is the story of the grand 
persous that sat in the old Puritan oak-chair of Lady Arabella Johnson. 
The three books, bound in cloth, will be given for one new name, and 


30 cts. additional. Price, $1.50 for the set. Postage and packing, 
35 cts. additional, when sent as a premium or purchased. 











The Harvard Photographic Outfit. 


Given for one new name, and 40 cts, additional. 


























AHARVARD' 
FE. DRY PLATE. 


HARVoORM Rey ©) Ate CO 


A year ago we first brought out our Companion Photographic Outfit. 

It has been a wonderful success. Boys and girls from many parts of 
the country, who have obtained this Outfit, have sent us photographs 
they have made with it; some of them are exceedingly beautiful and 
interesting. 


Creatly Improved. 


During the past six months we have been at work making improve- 
ments in the Camera. In the line of improvements we mention— 

1st. The Camera itself. It is now made of heavy tin instead of wood, 
and is neatly japanned and striped. 

The tin Camera is a great improvement over the wood Camera of last 
year, as it is absolutely light-tight, and there is no danger of its becom- 
ing warped or cracked. We shall make, from this date, no more of the 
old style. This Camera will be known as the Harvard. 

2d. We make the lens tube and cap from brass, accurately spun 
into shape. This not only adds to the beauty of the Camera, but to the 
accuracy of the work. 

On receipt of 
three two-cent 
stamps we will 
send a_ photo- 
graph made with 
this Outfit. 





A Fine Lens. 


3d. We now make use of a French Lens, instead 
of the pin-hole principle; this insures a greater 
concentration of light, and reduces the time of the 
exposure. 

4th, We have been enabled to improve the 
quality of the chemicals and dry plates, and tripod 
attachment. We do not include tripod legs, as 
they are too heavy for mailing. Any boy can cut 
out three legs from sticks, and fasten them to the 
attachment. 

It is, however, not necessary to use the tripod; a 
box, or a gate-post, or a window-sill, or any 
stationary object, will answer the purpose. 


A Photograph of Crandpa. 


With our new Outfit photographs can be taken as seen in 
the illustration within the circle. This gives an added value to the Outfit. 

The little fellow seated on the bars has placed his Camera on the post, 
and is in the act of “taking a picture”’ on his grandpa’s farm. 


Home Pictures. 







can be made the means 
ofearning money. Quite 
a number of our sub- 
seribers have demon- 
strated this fact. 
Order your Outfit early. Our Improved Harvard Photographic 
Outfit complete consists of one Camera, adapted to take a 244 x 4 inch view; 


A picture on memory’s walls may be very dear, but a real photograph of | six Dry Plates, Printing Frame, Chemicals, Sensitized Paper, Developing 


familiar scenes and places may, in future days, be accounted a rich treasure. 
The art of Photography is not difficult to learn. In fact, it is not half so 
difficult as you may naturally suppose. It only requires care in every detail. 
Failure to dosatisfactory work (when it does occur) is due to lack of carefulness. 
Not only is there real pleasure in the art of amateur photography, but it 


ese a3x4inch Copper Flashed Glass for a ruby light, 6 Primrose Card 
Mounts, and a Manual of Instructions. 
All given for one new name, and 40 cts. additional. Price complete, $1.75. 
Postage and packing, 40 cts., when sent asa premium or purchased, 
or it will be sent by express, not paid. 


Special. For the two best photographs made with this Camera and received by us by October 1, 1888, we will give for the Ist a $20 Watch ; for the 2d, a 


$15 Watch. 








Four-Blade Pearl Handle Companion Knife. 


Given for one new name. 








This is a beautiful Knife—a Wostenholm pattern. 
and expressly for our subscribers. By controlling this special Knife ourselves we are 








It is made only to our order, 


able to offer a rare Pre- 
.mium ata low price. Each 
Knife is stamped ‘Perry 
Mason & Company, A1.” 
The cut will show you just 
how the Knife looks, and 





and the handle is brass-lined. The tips and shield are German silver. 


3 ’ . ’ It will be given for one new name. 
By the use of his brains, the skill of his | 5 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. A Special Offer, We will, until Nov. Ist, engrave the initial of your name on the shield of the Knife, free. 


its exact size. It is made 
from the best English steel, 
the pear] is the first quality, 


Price, $1.25. Postage and packinV, 








White Mountain Ice-Cream Freezer. 
Four-Quart Size. Given for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. 


Tee-Cream Freezers are nowin such demand that we have arranged with the 


| manufacturers to offer “The White Mountain” asa Premium. The four-quart 


size is the best for family use. This is a triple-motion Freezer, easy to work, 
and when directions are followed, it takes but a very few minutes to freeze 


| the cream. 





Tub will not water-soak. Hoops and ail iron parts thoroughly galvanized 
to prevent rusting, malleable iron beaters coated with pure tin, bail handle 
so it can be easily carried about. With each Freezer we give directions for 
making delicious Ice-Creams, Sherbets, etc. 


}iven for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. It must be sent by 


express, and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium. Price, $3, | 
and sent express not paid, but if you will return the express receipt we will 
return the amount if less than 50 cts.; if over that we will return 50 cts. of the 
same, when sent as a sale. 


The Scovill Photographic Outfit. 


Given for five new names, and $3.50 additional. 


This photographic 
Camera is one that 
will delight the 
heart of even a pro- 
fessional. It is made 
expressly for us by 
the Scovill Manu- 
facturing Co., the 
pioneers in the art 
of amateur photog- 
raphy. 

This, in itself, is 
a sufficient guar- 
antee of the quality 
of the Camera. It 
is mounted upon an unusually fine ad- 
justable tripod, has an achromatic lens, 
set in a polished brass tube, takes a 4x5 
inch plate, and has a rubber bellows- 
section to permit the plate to be brought 
to the exact focus. 

It is further provided with a double 
plate-holder and Waterbury Lens. 

This Outfit consists of a cherry 
finished Camera, and adjustable Tripod, one Double Plate-Holder. six 4x5 
inch Keystone Rapid Plates, Chemicals for making the negatives, and for 
printing, toning and fixing the prints. Printing Frame, Sensitized Paper, 
Primrose Mounts, Jar of Parlor Paste for mounting the prints, 2 Japanned 
Trays, Focusing Cloth, Russell Negative Clasp, l-oz. Graduate, Ruby Paper, 
Packing Case, and full Directions on the art of taking a picture. This 
superior Outfit is so complete, and of such thorough workmanship, that it 
| will produce results equal to any $15 photographic outfit now on the 








market. 
The Directions for taking a picture are also very explicit, and will enable a 
| person to understand the art of photography in a brief time. 
Fiven for five new names, and $3.50 additional. It is sold by us for $9. 
| It must be sent by express, and charges paid by the receiver. 
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“The Companion Tennis Racquet,” Nets Boy’s Sail Boat. Given for one new name, and 20 cts. additional, 
and Balls, Companion Racquet given for one new name, and $1 | 
additional. 12-Thread Net, 36 feet by 3 feet, given for one new name, 
and 50 cts. additional. Wright & Ditson Tennis Balls, two given for 


Field Croquet Set. | 


Given for one new name, and 75 cts. additional. 


The Sail Boat is the 
summer companion of 
many a boy—and many 
@ man as well. 

The cut illustrates 
the two-mast schooner 
which we offer. 

It is 24 inches in 
| length, from stern to 

end of bowsprit, 5% 

inches wide, and 24 

inches high. 

The Boat is nicely 
| painted, and has a full 
set of sails. 
| Given for one new name, and 20 cts. additional. Price, $1.25. It must 

be sent by express, and charges paid by receiver, when sent 

as @ premium or purchased. 


one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 














The Latest Style in Pocket-Books. 


Our cut illustrates the coming shape for Ladies’ Pocket-Books. Long Books 
will not be carried after this season. The new shape is much more sensible, 
and will be very popular. The two styles of leather for new Books will be 
real seal and French morocco—corners will be smaller and oxidized. 


Seal Pocket-Book. 


This Book is same size and shape as the one described below. The 
stock is one piece, and the finest quality real seal, the clasp is new style, the 
workmanship, finish and inside arrangement are same as the Morocco Book 
This Book has no metallic corners. Price, $1.25. Postage and pack- 
ing, 10 cts. additional, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


stock. Much cheaper Sets can be purchased, but we offer only the dest. 

The Set given for one new name, and 75 cts. additional. Price, $2.50. 
It must be sent by express, and charges paid by receiver, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. | 


This is a complete Set of Field Croquet, made from first quality of selected | 


For one new name, and 25 cts. additional. 
Lady’s Street-Bag and Portmonnaie. 
Given for one new name, and 30 cts. additional. | 


We have planned, and had made to our order, a combination Shopping-Bag 
for ladies’ use, which is a model of taste and convenience. 








Lawn Tennis has now become a National Summer Out-door Game. Our) 
Comp Tennis R t is made especially for us, and is a first-class | 
article, full size, carefully bent, well strung with good gut in fine meshes, 
| 25 by 18 strands, hard red-wood seared handle. Such a Racquet usually sells | 
for $5. We shall sell this one this year for only $2.75. Premium offer 














above. 


. " . Pv, 
Material used is first quality American Seal, size 9x54 inches, box puss i 


bottom, solid leather bellows, and all leather-lined, patent safety clasp, 
warranted never to open. It has a nickel frame, hinged leather handle, 
outside handkerchief pocket, and long portmonnaie, 5% inches oxidized 
clasp and corners. A thoroughly honest Bag, of the latest style. 

Given for one new name, and 30 cts. additional. Price, $1.25. Postage 
and packing, 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


pair. 
sent as a p 





Premium offer above. 
i or purch 





Postage and packing, 25 cts., when sent as a premium or 


12-Thread Net, 36 ft. by 3 ft. 
Postage and packing, 50 cts., 
Wright & Ditson Covered Regulation Balls. 
Postage and packing, 10 cts., when 


Brown French Morocco Pocket-Book. 


Given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional. 





Price, $1.75. 


Premium offer above. 
when sent as a premi hased 


or 


Size, 334 x 3 inch, hand-made, one piece fine morocco, solid oxidized clasp 
P and corners, calf flap, and specie-pocket lined with undressed calf, five inside 
Price, 90 cts. per| pockets. A fine and fashionable Pocket-Book in every respect. 

Price, $1.25. Postage and packing, 10 cts. additional, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 

























































Latest Improved Fisherman’s Outfit. 


Given for one new name. 

This Outfit has been greatly im- 
proved over any we have previously 
offered. It is a complete Outfit for 
general brook and lake fishing, and 
consists of the following pieces : 

1 1034-ft. Jointed Rod, polished ash, 
3 double Brass Joints, and ringed 
throughout; 1 Belt Bait Box; 1 Fur- 


Bob; 1 Trout Line; 1 Coachman’s 
Fly; 1 Polka Fly; 2 Trout Hooks, 
mounted with gut; 10 assorted 
Limerick Hooks; 2 Lead Sinkers; 1 
Pfleuger’s Adjustable Luminous Bob ; 
1 Trolling Line, 50 ft.; 1 Keystone 








Spoon and 3 Fly Hooks. 


or purchased. 








The Palmer Patent Hammock. 


These Hammocks are woven in colors, with pockets for Pillow and Spreader. 
with new-mown hay, then insert a lathe in the Spreader pocket, and hang the Hammock in an easy position. 

We leave our artist to suggest the comfort, luxury and health of out-door life in one of these Hammocks. 

No. 2 C Hammock, Width, 34 inches; length, 68 inches. Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 

Price, $1.10. Postage and packing, 30 cts. additional, when sent as a premium or purchased. 








No. 4A Hammock, Given for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. 


This Hammock i¢ the same as the one described above, only made of heavier twine, and larger. 
wide, and 78 inches long. Both Hammocks have the patent adjustable Hitch, which is an important feature. 
are, undoubtedly, the best and most complete machine-wove cotton Hammocks made. Premium offer above. 

Price, $1.75. Postage and packing, 4U cts. additional, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


“‘The Young Sportsman’”’ Target Cun, 


With Shot and Bullet Attachment and Globe Sight. Given for one new name. 





nished Line, with Pfleuger’s Luminous | 


Spoon Bait for same, with atetel | 


Given for one new name. Price complete, only $1. Postage and packing, 30 cts., when sent as a premium 


Make a cheap Pillow-case and fill it | 


Size, 42 inches | 
These | 


| 








} 


This is the most powerful and accurate Target and Sportsman Gun we have ever offered our subscribers. 
| makes no report; has no recoil; yet it will carry 300 feet; it will shoot almost as straight as a rifle, and will throw an 


It 

| arrow or bullet with nearly double the force of any other similar gun. With every Gun we include five Hickory Steel- 

Pointed Arrows, two Targets, one Globe Sight, and one Shot and Bullet Attachment. All the above given for 

| one new name. Price,90cts. Postage and packing, 30 cts., when sent as a p or purchased 
For target-shooting this Gun is effective. 











The Family Electro-Magnetic Battery. 


Given for one new name, and 50 cts. additional, 









been designed and tured expressly for 
our subscrib- 
ers. 

The current 
of electricity 
that it pro- 
duces is pow- 
erful, yet it 
can be well 
regulated and 
adapted to the 
requirements 
of any person. 

For a phy- 
sician’s use, 
this instru- 
ment is con- 
venient and 
appropriate—as much so as some 
that cost a much higher price; it 
is equally valuable as a Family Bat- 
tery. The picture is suggestive of 
another use to which it can be placed. 

We give with this Battery a brief 
Manual on the Therapeutic Value of 
Electricity in the treatment of dis- 
ease, and a full supply of chemicals. 

Given for one new name, and 50 
ets. additional. Price, $2.50. It 
must be sent by express, and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


| This is our new Magnetic Battery. It has 
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For the Companion. 


DONK-KHANH, KING OF ANNAM. 


In a letter written last autumn from Hué to the 
Paris journal, Ze Temps, an interesting account is 
given of the young King of Annam, and his manner 
of life. Annam has now been for about thirteen years 
practically a dependency of France, but the French 
general who is Resident at the court apparently does 
not interfere much with the internal affairs of the 
Kingdom, though he has 
the supreme control over 
its foreign politics. It is 
less than three years since 
the present King, who is 
still a very young man, 
came to the throne under 
the name of Donk-Khanh. 

His household 
consists almost 
wholly of wo- 
men, including a 
hundred wives, 
who are divided 
into nine class- 
es, according to 
the station of 
life in which 
they were born. 
Thirty women 
guard the en- 
trance to his 
private apart- 
ments, while 
five more are 
his constant per- 
sonal  attend- 
ants. 

One of their 
most important 
duties is the care of his finger-nails, whicii are as 
long as the fingers themselves. This extraordinary 
length is not only the mark of his royal station, but 
also of the fact that he is an educated man, a “lit- 
erate.” 

The King has three meals a day: at six and eleven 
in the morning, and at five in the afternoon. There 
are fifty different dishes served at each meal, each of 
which is prepared by a separate cook who has no 
other duty than this. 

At the stroke of a bell each cook hands his dish to 
a chamberlain, who carries it to a eunuch, who gives 
it toa woman, who, kneeling, presents it to the King, 
who barely touches it, but lives chiefly upon rice. 

This rice is remarkably white, and is chosen, 
“grain by grain,” by soldiers whose special duty it is 
to cultivate it for'the royal table. It is cooked ina 
new earthen dish, which is immediately broken after 
it has been once used. His chop-sticks are not made 
of ivory, like those in common use among those of 
high rank, but of a peculiar kind of bamboo, and are 
renewed every day. 

The King goes to bed at eight, and rises between 
five and six. When there is no audience to be held, 
he spends a large part of the day in reading the re- 
ports from the different departments, and from the 
governors of the provinces. 

For it is a mistaken impression, the writer says, 
that Donk-Khanh is a weakling, a mere Oriental 
sensualist. He works harder at the affairs of state | 
than many a European constitutional monarch. 
There is no important affair which is not submitted 
to aim; no important question which he does not 
decide. He nominates all the higher officials, and 
there are comparatively few state papers which do 
not bear his signature, the stroke of a brush dipped 
in carmine ink showing that he has examined it. 

He is a man of unusual ability, a good judge of 
men, and possesses a clear understanding of the dif- 
ficulties of his position. 

“There are some things which I would do,” he 
said not long ago to the French Resident, with a touch 
of sadness in his tones, “if I were not so young, and 
my throne was more secure.” 

Though passionately fond of the chase, when re- 
cently urged to join the foreign officers in a hunting 
excursion, he gave as an excuse for declining, that 
the state of his Kingdom was such as hardly made 
it seemly for him to go pleasure-seeking. The only 
recreation which he allows himself is a daily walk 
or drive in his garden, and an occasional hawking 
excursion. 

The letter closes with a short account of a sacrifi- 
cial festival which the King holds in the second 
month of each year, which the writer says is remark- 
ably impressive. 

ici Ma a 


A LEGAL HYPOCHONDRIAC. 













Strength and weakness, wisdom and foolishness, 
are strangely mingled in human nature. 

Edmund Trowbridge, who died in Cambridge, in 
1793, at the age of ninety-four, was universally rec- 
ognized as the most eminent lawyer in Massachu- 
setts. But he had one trait,—which grew upon him 
after his active life was over,—absurd enough to 
make any man a laughing-stock. This was an almost 
insane dread of contagious diseases. 

When the measles were prevalent in Cambridge he 
continued to go to church, but instead of taking his 
usual pew, he had a chair placed for him in the 
porch; and as long as the disease remained in his 
neighborhood he kept sand-bags at the doors of his 
house to exclude the contagion. In travelling, he 
always sent his old servant, Sam Rylands, on before 
him to the house where he intended to bait his horse, 
to inquire whether any of the occupants had the 
measles. 


times of ordinary freedom from disease, and, stranger 
still, if persons were seen approaching,—and espe- 
cially if the road happened to be somewhat narrow,— 
the faithful Sam was invariably sent on in advance 
of his master to ask whether they had the measles, 
or any other infectious disease. As will readily be 
imagined, such inquiries were not always very favor- 
ably received. 

Yet this was the man whom the great Chancellor 
Kent declared to be “the oracle of the common law 
in New England.” 

What is said of cowards in general is pre-eminently 
true of hypochondriacs—they ‘“‘die many times before 
their deaths.’ 


they were searching around for him. But they did 
not venture over the crag down which he had tum. | 
bled; nor did he at any time hear a sound of any 
kind from their throats—which may indicate that | 
curiosity rather than hostility, led the creatures to 
pursue him. 

“Parsons lay where he fell, about an hour, until 
long after he had ceased to hear any sounds above; | 
then he very quietly got down into the bed of the 
gorge, and making along circuit to the southward, | 
came around home to camp about noon—with his | 
story of a new kind of carnivorous animal! | 

“We loaded up our Winchesters and, four of us, | 
| went back with him, along the snow bank. The | 
| bloody trail and everything about the cleft or den, in | 
| the crag, was just as he had described it to us. There 
' were his own tracks, too, as he had run to the brink 
of the gorge beyond, and the distance he had cleared 
at each jump abundantly testified to the fright he 
was in. There, too, were footprints on the snow, as 
large as aman’s hand. We found the tools strewn 
down the side of the ravine, and saw the place where | 








For the Companion. 


SURPRISED. 


The discovery of the frozen remains of several 
mammoths in the mud of the Siberian marshes, a few | 





years ago, established the fact, that at one period of 


Parsons slid d —a dangerous place, indeed! But 
the earth’s history many of these gigantic | Seen ’ . ‘ 


we could discover nothing of the new carnivora. 
mammals roamed on the tundras of those | “Afterwards we went back to the den, and collect. | 
northern solitudes. li ing a quantity of brush-wood, kindled a fire in the 

A rumor which may be, but probably is | cleft, with the expectation of routing the animals | 
not true, has since come from Alaska, that | out, if they had retreated thither. In fact, we spent | 
the Indians there say that they have seen a four or five hours searching about the place, and 
living animal of this huge species. reconnoitering the vicinity. There was abundance 

Meantime & party of gold hunters that, of time for all this before night; for the sun doesn’t | 
during the past ang has been set in this latitude, and at this time of year, till near | 
prospecting in these hitherto un- ten o’clock in the evening. But we were unable to | 
explored regions of Alaska, re-| get any further trace or tidings of Parson’s ‘speckled | 
port the presence of another sin- bears.’ There is little doubt, however, that he did | 


gulsr animal. One of the party actually fall in with some rather queer animals.” 
writes : 
+r 


“From our camp in the hollow 
on the west side of the big peak, 
we now went out every day to 
wash the drift of the creeks and 
brooks, for there was certainly 
gold in the quartz veins; and on 
the morning of the 9th of July, 
Parsons started off to examine a 
run, ina ravine, about six miles 
distant, round the southerly spur 
of the mountain. 

“He went alone, and in order 
to save time and get on more 
easily, he climbed the shoulder of 
the spur for a few hundred feet, 
and walked along a great bank 
of hard snow that lay at the foot of a long cliff 
that extended round the spur on that side. For this 
great drift had crushed down the thick evergreen 
and still lay twenty feet deep over it, and as it was 
quite hard, one could travel on it much more easily 
than through the tangle of brush below. He did 
not take a gun, for he had his pan, shovel and pick 
to carry, and we had seen no large game. 

“The big snowdrift extended a mile or more along 
the foot of the precipices, and was from a hundred to 
three hundred feet in width, sloping down at a con- 
siderable angle into the fir woods below it, while on 
the upper side, the perpendicular and often over- 
hanging crag rose from fifty to a hundred feet in 
height. It was a rugged wall of granitic rocks, dis- 
closing numerous huge fissures into its sombre mass. 

“Parsons had gone about four miles from camp 
and was well around the spur, toward the brink of 
the transverse ravine or caiion on the other side, 
when he came upon a bloody trail that led across the 
drift from the fir woods below to a monstrous cleft 
or chasm, in the crag above the drift. 

“There were the tracks of many broad feet on the 
snow, and traces of a heavy body having been dragged 
along. The blood on the snow looked fresh, as did 
also the tracks, as if made not many hours before. 

“With some curiosity Parsons glanced at the cleft 
in the rocks toward which the trail had led, and then 
cautiously went up to it, fora closer inspection. It 
was evidently a den. He listened a moment, but 
could hear nothing, then he threw in a snowball and 
after it a stone. But as soon as the stone rattled 
down behind the rocks, he heard a scuffling noise, 
followed by a sound as of some animal sneezing! 

“Then appeared in the dark hole the round head 
and broad, low ears of a large, angry-looking beast 
which seemed to stare at the intruder in astonish- 
ment. Parsons retreated a few steps, as the animal 
gazed at him; but a moment later, two more animals 
burst suddenly forth from behind the first, and came 
out in plain sight at a bound. 

“They were—so Parsons declares—as large as the 
largest of St. Bernard dogs, or, indeed, as large as 
bears, and black and white in color. Whether they 
had tails, short or long, he did not notice, but he is 
sure of their round heads with broad, low ears. 


For the Companion. 


| 
THE PERFECTED PHONOGRAPH. | 


Take a sheet of letter paper and roll it up intoa 
tube or cylinder about an inch anda half in diameter. 
Hold it lightly in the left hand, and cover the lower 
end with the right hand. Then bring the open end 
close to the mouth and just in front of the lower lip. 
Now, sing the scale, do, re, mi, etc., loudly and in | 
exact pitch. At certain notes a delicate tremor will 
be felt in the tube, as if it vibrated or trembled with | 
the sound of your voice. | 

This simple experiment plainly shows that sound | 
is a vibration. Every word you speak, every note | 
you sing sets the air in motion, and when the air in 
the tube is affected by just the right number of vibra- 
tions, it, too, vibrates in sympathy with your voice, | 
and this motion of the air in the tube causes the | 
elastic paper to spring backward and forward, and | 
you feel the tube trembling and shaking. 

The motion we call sound consists of a number of 
beats or waves following each other quickly in suc- 
cession. When you speak the air is set in motion, 
and these invisible waves fall on the walls, the fur- 
niture, and other objects in the room. If they are 
elastic they quiver under the beating of the waves of 
sound. If they are soft and inelastic, like a curtain, 
they absorb the motion and it is lost. 

We cannot see nor feel this motion unless the object 
is very thin and highly elastic, like your paper tube, 
and even then we can only feel it as a faint quivering 
or tremor. 

These facts have long been known to men of 
science, and various uses have been made of them, 
particularly in the construction of musical instru- 
ments. Perhaps the most interesting use that was 
ever made of the facts shown by your experiment 
was first announced by Mr. Edison. In making some 
experiments with the telephone, he invented that 
curious machine he called the phonograph. 

The idea of the phonograph is very simple. Waves 

of sound falling on a thin sheet of metal cause it to | 
spring backward and forward. By fastening a small 
needle point to the back of such a plate or diaphragm, | 
little dents can be made in a sheet of soft tinfoil. | 
This foil was wrapped round a cylinder, and by turn- | 
ing the cylinder the foil travelled in a spiral under | 
the point at the back of the diaphragm. 

Words spoken before the diaphragm, caused the 
point to make minute dents in the foil. After the 
words had been spoken, the cylinder could be moved 
backward and then the point would travel over the 
series of dents in the foil and thus shake or jar the 
diaphragm, and this motion was almost the same as 
the motion given to it by the waves of sound. Thus 
it happened that the diaphragm seemed to repeat or 
respeak the very words spoken before it. 

The phonograph attracted the greatest itanaen | 
and was regarded as a most 
wonderful invention, and many 











The first improvement made in the phonograph 
was to connect it with an electric motor. This motor 
is connected with a battery having a very even and 
steady current, and has a governor to control its 
speed, so that it moves the cylinder of the phonograph 
at a steady, uniform speed. The result is a man’s 
voice is repeated as a man’s voice, or in other words, 
it gives back all sounds in their true pitch. 

‘The new phonograph is a curious-looking machine. 
It stands on top of the box containing the motor, 
and consists of a copper cylinder supported horizon- 


| tally anda steel shaft that has a fine spiral groove cut 


in it. This shaft is connected by frictional gearing 
with the motor, and turns in bearings at each end. 
On one side of this shaft is a second shaft, also 
having a spiral groove or screw cut in it, and by 
means of a little band the two shafts both revolve at 
the same speed. On the other side is a long bar in 
which slides a frame that supports the two dia- 
phragms. One of these diaphragms is for receiving 
the words spoken into the machine, and the other is 
to give back the sounds or words impressed by the 
waves of sound. Either diaphragm can be used, and 


| by a device for connecting them with the revolving 
| shaft they travel either backward or forward over 


the cylinder as it revolves. 

The receiving diaphragm has a point at the back of 
the plate for making the dents, and the diaphragm 
that gives out the sounds has a very fine needle that 
travels over these dents without injuring or breaking 
them, and thus destroying the record. In the old 
phonograph you shouted out the words into a big 
funnel. Now you speak easily and naturally into the 
mouth piece of a flexible speaking-tube. 

The young man who showed me the new phono- 
graph at Mr. Edison’s laboratory turned a switch and 
the machine silently began to move. In place of the 
old foil he put a thin cylinder, made of some compo- 
sition resembling beeswax on the copper cylinder, 
and then he spoke a few words into the tube. 

Then the diaphragms were changed, the speaking- 
tube was taken off and I held another tube, resem- 
bling a double stethoscope, to my ears. Every word 
came back clearly and plainly in a soft whispering 
voice that was exactly like the voice of the young 
man who had just spoken. It was very odd to hear 
even the little imperfections of the voice repeated in 
a strange, fairy-like whisper, as if the young gentle- 
man had somehow crept into my ear and was quietly 
talking there. 

Then, by changing the machine, it repeated some 
of the words many times over, just to show it had 
not forgotten them. And the funny part was, it 
sometimes began again in the middle of a word, as if 
it had forgotten all but the last syllables. It had not 
forgotten, for the next time it went farther back and 
| gave the whole word. The cylinder on which the 
| sound vibrations (or speech) are impressed can be 


| taken off the machine, and, if taken to a strong light, 


shows the indentations made by the diaphragm on 
the smooth wax. 

Of course, it is not writing nor does it reprint 
words. It is merely a delicate spiral or trace on the 
wax so minute that it cannot be seen, except under 
a strong glass, and to the eye looks merely like a 
glistening band wound round the cylinder. On slip- 
ping the cylinder back the machine again repeats the 
words spoken to it. 

Suppose two people have phonographs, one in 
Chicago, one in Boston. The Boston man wishes to 
speak to the Chicago man, and he says what he 
wishes him to hear before the machine. Then he 
slips off the wax cylinder, packs the phonogram in 
a paper box and mails it to Chicago. 

When it arrives the receiver slips the cylinder into 
his phonograph, moves the switch to set the motor 
going and, holding the receiving tube to his ear, 
hears, in soft, clear voice that exactly resembles the 
Boston man’s voice, every word spoken in the East. 
If he is not sure about any sentence, he can hear it 
over again, then or at any time thereafter. 

This is a wonderful age. New and strange things 
appear so often that we hardly notice them. Let us 
not look upon them in stupid wonder, but try to see 
| and understand the great laws on which they are 
founded, and thus keep ourselves abreast of the grand 
procession that marks the wonderful times in which 


we live. CHARLES BARNARD. 
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For the Companion. 
TRANSFERABLE PAMPHLET COVER. 


Cut a piece of thin pasteboard large enough to fit 
over and extend a trifle beyond on all sides of the 
magazine you wish cov- 





“Feeling sure from their threatening movements 
that the animals would soon attack him, Parsons 
walked backward some distance, then turned and 
hurried away. So long as he was in sight, the ani- 
mals stood there looking curiously after him, and the 
moment he had passed out of sight around a projec- 
tion of the crag, he began to run. 

“A minute later he heard, and, turning, he saw all 
three of them coming after him rapidly. He re- 
doubled his exertion and made for the brink of the 
run, as fast as he could go. Parsons is no coward, 
but he had no weapons except his mining tools, and 
the size and ferocious appearance of the creatures 
led him to think a hurried retreat the best policy. 


people thought it would prove 
to be an exceedingly valuable 
machine, both in recording 
speech and music, and in en- 
abling us to hear anything 
spoken before it many times 
over, and, perhaps, years after 
the speaker had died. 

In one respect the phono- 
graph was a failure. It would, 
indeed, repeat words, but in a 
high, squeaking voice and only 
a few times, and then it be- 
came dumb and useless. The 





ered. 

Cover the pasteboard 
with gray linen or old- 
fashioned brocaded ma- 
terial. In doing this 
baste the linen on each 
side turning the edges 
neatly under; then over- 
hand them together con- 
cealing the stitches as 
much as possible. When 
done fold in the shape 
of the book. 

Cut two pieces of flex- 
ible cardboard, each of 








“The distance that he had to go to the brink of the 
ravine or gorge, was twenty or thirty rods further. 
He ran for dear life’s sake, but the animals rapidly 
gained on him, and by the time he reached the ‘fall- 
off,’ were so close that in another hundred feet, he 
thinks, they must have overtaken him. 

“The side of the ravine at this point is very steep 
and ledgy with a little scrub evergreen brush growing 
among the rocks. Parsons flung his tools over the 
brink of it, then took a slide down over the snow and 


phonograph began with won- © 
derful promise, and ended in 
being only a curious, scientific toy of no particular | | 
value. 

Mr. Edison recognized this, but being very busy 
with other inventions he left the phonograph incom- | 
plete and unfinished. Within the past year he has | 
again taken it up and brought it to perfection; and | 
now it seems as if we were to see another great step 
in the progress of science. 





correct size to fit on the 
ends and extend part 
way up toward the centre of the cover, as in illustra- 
| tion. Cover these pieces with the chosen material, 
and sew them to the inside covering of the first or 
largest piece. Tie a narrow bright ribbon through 
the centre of the book-cover, making a bow with long 
ends at the top, sew the bow securely in place, and 
use the long ribbon ends as book-marks. 

An apt quotation made in gilt letters on the ribbon 


ice, catching at the brush to break the force of his 
fall. He got going with dangerous speed, however, 
and went over a sheer, perpendicular descent of 
twenty feet, at least, and struck heavily among a 
mass of little stones and loose stuff, whence he rolled 
down into some brush thirty or forty feet lower. 
‘“‘Half stunned, he lay still and listened. He could 





This strange precaution he would take even in 





hear the animals moving above him. Several times, 
earth and stones came rattling down. He was sure 





Having recently seen the new phonograph, I may | would add to the beauty of this useful little article. 
be able to point out how it has been changed and The cover is intended to use on each new magazine 
improved. In the old phonograph, which I described | in succession, or on borrowed pamphlets and the book 
in the Companion when it was first brought out, the | | may in this way be protected and kept in good order. 
cylinder was turned by hand. As a result the motion | a 
was very uneven, and the sound given out was very 
uncertain in pitch. A bass voice sounded like a | Jul 
soprano voice, and words shouted by a man sounded 
as if squeaked by a talking mouse. 








~ the middle of the forenoon, on the Fourth of 

little Tom came in hun “Ma,” he said, 
Sansitousty, as he took a doughnut, “wouldn’t it be 
more patriotic to eat a fire-cracker?”’ 







































































































EXPERIMENTING WITH A SQUIRREL. 


| time and easy payments. 


It is well-known that the flying-squirrel can extend 
the membrane between the foreleg and the hind- 
leg on either side so as to take a scaling flight from 
a high point, much as a bird flies. Mr. Oswald con- 
cludes from what he saw in Mexico that the more 
common varieties of squirrels are able to make a 
descent for any distance through the air. Some boys 
brought a squirrel to the top of the cliff where he 
was that he might see the experiment. 


“Just come up here, boys, where this gentleman 
can see the fun,” called a youngster down to his 
comrades. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 

“Oh, they are coming, sir; you'll see the whole 
lark. Pablo caught a big black squirrel last Friday, 
and yesterday —- the creature A ne away and up 
a big pine-tree behind our house. There were eight 
of us after him, and when we cornered him near the 
top he yo down on our roof, sixty feet straight, 
and never hurt himself a bit. We caught him on | 
the chimney, but Pablo’s mother wouldu’t let him 
keep the thing; he’s bewitched, she says. But if we | 
can’t keep him we are going to have some fun out of 
him, anyhow; so we agreed to take him out here and 
throw him down one of these high cliffs.’ 

‘What good would that do you?” 

“Why, to see the fun and to find out if he is be- 
witched or not. If there is any euchantment about 
him, a thousand feet more or less won’t make much 
difference.” 

The outer crags of the declivity overhung the 
valley of the Rio Blanco, more than six hundred feet 
below, and the foot of the precipice was bristling 
with cliffs and boulders. The question whether squir- 
rels can be killed by a fall could hardly be put toa 
severer test. The problem had a scientific interest, 
and a stout squirrel might survive, so, calming my 
conscience with these considerations, I decided to 
tolerate the experiment. 

They had him in a pillow-slip, a full-grown black 
squirrel, as bulky and heavy as a moderate-sized cat, 
and quite as wary in his movements. 

‘Let him look down, and let’s see if he will risk the 
jump on his own account,” said I, when his proprie- 
tor approached the brink. 

The boys got around him and turned the flaps of 
the slip back, till the captive sat exposed at the 
bottom of the bag. He looked down and then back 
and sideways, as f comparing the chances of escape 
in the different directions, and finally clambered to 
the edge and turned around, so as to face an open 
space between us and the brink of the precipice. 

But just when we widened our circle to intercept a 
flank movement he took a flying + into space, and 
fluttered rather than fell into the abyss below. His 
legs began to work like those of a swimming poodle- 
dog, but quicker and —— while his tail, slightly 
elevated, spread out like a feather-fan. 

A rabbit of the same weight would have made the | 
trip in about twelve seconds; the —— protracted | 
it for more than half a minute. ith utter disre- 
= of the laws of gravity the ratio of its descent 

ecreased, till it appeared to hover in empty space, 
and alighted as easy as a skylark on its return from 
an agrial flight. 

The four-footed bird landed on a ledge of lime- 
stone, where we could see it plainly squat on its hind 
legs and smooth its ruffled plumage, after which it 
made for the creek with a flourish of its tail, took a 
drink, and scampered away into the willow-thicket. 

The children seemed rather ee at the 
result of their experiment, but it settled two pointe 
to my satisfaction; that squirrels cannot be killed by 
a fall, and that they must act some important part or 
other in the household of nature, since their survival 
has been secured by such ample precautions. 


——__+or____ 
A CASE OF OLEOMARGARINE. 


Some people seem born with a genius for uncon- | 
sciously imparting a Partingtonian flavor to words. 
Mrs. Googin was one of this class, and in addition 
was afflicted with a mania for airing knowledge of a | 
decidedly fractional character. 


One of her neighbors had the misfortune to break | 
his arm, and being a large, ee man, was for some | 
time in considerable canes The attending physi 
cian had gratified the k but inquisitive M 
Googin’ 8 desire to know ts Jenkins were ‘‘dan- | 
gerous,” by informing her that his patient would | 
recover if gangrene did not set in. | 

A few days after Mrs. Googin meta friend of the 
sick man who lived some distance away, and who in- | 
quired if she knew how Mr. Jenkins was. 

yes,” responded Mrs. Googin, with the air of 
importance which definitel uired information 
always imparts to the uncu tured, “Dr. Martin told 
me himsel, that he would get well if oleomargarine 
did not set in.” 








The Best Worm Medicine 8 “Brown's Vermifuge 
Comfits.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. [Ade, 
Keli Coie 
Barry’s Tricopherous, if your hair is thin and 
sickly, will make it thick, soft and beautiful. (Ade, | 


———_ 

Dyspepsia, headache, indigestion, loss of appetite, 
are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. (Adv. 
vneatmet diitebintads 
For Coughs, Colds and Consumption, use Vege- | 
table Pulmonary Balsam. Cutler Bros., Boston, Mass. 
dnseniceianetilieeecmtitaits 

Lactated Food. Most palatable, nutritious, eco- 
nomical food. Unequalled for Children, Invalids and 
Dyspeptics. See adv. COMPANION, next week, July 12. 

















Ew Illustrated Circular of Mrs. Moody’s Ladies’ 
7 ‘ailor System of Dress-Cutting and Paris 
Fashion , Ram f +E. CARROLL & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
YSPEPSIA. Advice to Dyspeptics, being a study 
CY the disease, by an actual sufferer. Free to any 

JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 

Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 

FRE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor = 

tem. Address Rood Magic Scale Co. ,Quincy, Ill, 

ALLACE’S IMPROVED Book- Keepin 
is the best system in the world. Suits any ping 

ness. Price, $2. Write for tastings to E. R. 
WALLACE, UNION, 8.C. (Pres't M. & P. Nat'l Bank.) | 
MARRIAGE 10c, for 14 Sermons by Talmage. 
. Choice of a Husband; Choice of a Wife; 
Is Engagement as Binding as Marriage? ? Duties of Hus- 
bands; Duties of Wives; What Can, and What Cannot, 
Make a Woman Happy; peothe rhood; Home; Grand- 
mother ; ; and 5 others. F, Rochelle, Princeton, NJ. 
Nickel Plated, Self-inking Penand apenell 
Stamp. Your name on in Ruober, only 20 cents, 











Closes straight like pencil to carry in pocket 
Cia ote 6 different names to one address $1, 

Thes are first-class. No Einmbug! 
RU BBER ‘ST CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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FLAGS OF A ALL NATIONS. 


36 Cards, just the thing for your Scrap Book, Hand- 
somely printed in ten colors. Mailed to any address for | 
2c. in stamps, by JS. Ogilvie, Pub’ 1, 57 Rose St., New York. | 


F YOUR NAME, ‘to | 
MA ZL ‘ See ET Seva tae poet. for | 
tan marking cards. linen, 

‘stationery, books, &c., 

with ink Rd rand box. only ly 10c._ 6 different names, 50c. 
LU IDINGTON & WOODWARD, New Haven, Conn. 


‘SOUTH-WEST MISSOURI! 
Good Soil, Water and Climate; no Blizzards; improved 
Farms. 40 to 600 acres, very cheap; easy terms. 35,000 | 
acres unimproved lands at $3 to per acre, on long | 
Lefker & Catron, Butler, Mo. 


Dixon’s ‘“‘American Graphite” are 
unequalled. If your stationer does not 





keep them, mention the YouTH’s Com- 

PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 

the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N.J., for samples worth double the money. 


PEN MANSH | Po: for Business, a and 
; > “ taught *. Eqstman Col- | 

‘ou, ee ° n art indispensable for | 
focohors ghke moh: for catal and vive specimens 








e 
"GARRINGTON GAINES, Bo ughkeepsie, N. (SS 





— Br’dway, N.Y. 
Stationers and Agents find these the best selling Pens. 


C AT ARR SAMPLE TREATMENT 














Sold only by the yard. 


at is our faith that we can cure you, dear sufferer, that we 
pad mail enough toconvince you, FREE. Send 10s. instamps to 
soverexpense postage. oc 
will make six gallons of HOME 
25 No trouble to make. A packag ; on the} herbs | 
from ey it is made, by mail, for 25 cents. | 
Cc nt OLD EVERYWHERE. | 
e Cc. E. Carter, Apothecary, Lowell, Mass. | 
Elastic, am, and ab- 
solutely unbreakable. Standard quality, 15 cts. per yard. 
Cloth covered, 20c. Satin covered, 25c. For sale every- 
where. Try them. © aution. 
LADY AGENTS <2, seczre | 
permament 
employment at $50 to $100 per 
pe —_ Queen City Sup- 
Sample outfit free. 


Soren Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,11 E.Ninth St.,Cincinnati,O, 


At the rate they have been go- 
ing © the Public Domains will 


EE be gone in 5 years. Nowis 


| 
the time to secure as Rich Land as the 5un shines on at ®@1.25 per acre. 
What better could be left for Children? Where these |.ands are; how to 
them, as well as for information of ie 1 in val jay ee send 10 cents 
and gy =o the beautiful: Encravin: turesque Panorama of the United 
States. Address THE W ESTERN w “ORLD, Chicago, IL 

| 


STEAM and ELECTRIC LAUNCHES, 
Pleasure Boats, Sailing Ca- | 

noes, Paddling ae med 
owlock is, Satis, ete 

catalogue. Over ae eae page | 

B illustrations. Send 5 cts. None | 

=| free. Mention the on oo 


. "i "6 ey N ¥. 


HOW TO GET RICH 


on SUCCESS yet out.”—Prest. C. K. Prer, of Fens | 
du Lac. Mailed, postpaid, for 10 Cts, 500 ed 
tions sold. Uncle Ben Pub. Co. 93 erty Suny 





p= 





THE BRADLEY 
TWO-WHEELER, 


Perry’s | 
Patent, | 
Absolutely free from Sewes'! Motion. 
J Send for free circular ‘‘ How to pur- | 
YS chase direct from manufacturer.” | 


NAZIS fess ts 


n, Mass, 
THE CREAT TEMPERANCE DRINK. 


DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


Made from Life of Man, Mad mee penne Juniper, Check- 
po etc. A beverage’ for health and pleasure. Pack- 
es, to make five gallons, 25 cents; by mail,3l cts.; four 


packages. 32 aid. Put u soy at the NEW 
ENG BOTAN 1C DEPOT, 245 Washington St. | 
Boston. EO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


Job lot of new Rubber Tire Otto Bicycles. 
3 ia. Factory, Price, $3): , our price, $7 27. 


48 in. = $50), be 





& CO..Syr 
et, New. 
Boston, 














| A.J. REA 





Reach’s E Base-Ball Goods. | 
Junior League Ball, 25c.; Pair Catcher-Gloves, 5c. ; 
22-Game Score-Book, 2e.5 Reach’s Base-Ball Guide: | 
| We: Art of Batting, ‘be.; Art of wp tn lic. 
Mailed od on receipt of price, or all for $1.00. 

SH & CO., 1022 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


PATENT BARBLESS HOOK. 
No fish can get off; made of music wire, 
sizes, 4 to 
10, for perch 
up to seafish. 
Sample, by 
mail, 5 ets. 
No, 4, 25 ets. doz. 
AHER & 





No. 10, 50 cts, doz. 
& GROSH, 44S St., Toledo, Ohio. 


VOLUNTEER — 


7 samples, 25 cts. 






COLUMBIA. 


THE BEST $100 BICYCLE 
ON THE MARKET. 


All the essentials of a high- 
grade Bicycle. Catalogue free. 


POPE MANUF’G CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


‘DAISY FLY KILLER. 


) 
X 


Parlor. Will last the entire 
season. Boys and girls can 
make a small fortune dur- 
ing fly time. Send 20 cents 
for sample and R's e-list. 

. IBLER & » 





35 & 37 Frankfort St., N 


| “AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


Installment Plan or CASH. 
wevelss, TRICYCLES, VICTOR, 
T ICTOR 


SAFETY, 
SPALDING'S S ‘PREMIER. 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 


108 Madison St., Chicago. 
241 Broad 










< 
ro) 


way, New York. 


VICTOR CYCLES! 


photograph of 


Victor Jr. Bieydle, 


Far and away the best and 
highest grade boys’ machine 
ever made, 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 
BosTOoN, Mass. eae 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS” S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


A 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
\, made exquisite by using the 
\ finest quality of pure fruit 
\ flavors as guaranteed in 


woonp’s 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


’ Flavoring Extracts, 


THOS. WOOD & CO., 
Manufacturers, Boston. 


THE g00CH “ PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


Our Freezers are constructed to 
make the most Cations fine Ice- 
Cream, Ices and Fruit-Creams, 
in a few minutes, with little Ice 
or Labor, receipts for which go 
with every Freezer. The Ice- 
Cream produced is as nice and 
delicious as that furnished by 
the best Confectioners. They 
are also used for cooling ey, 


















- 2. be $55}, * B35. 
e $60), oo 
With ow-horn Bars and Spade Handles 
& extra. Send $5, and will ond wheel for 
inspection. Prices are strictly cash; noth- 
| ing taken in trea, Ind. Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind, | 


RCANS 





3s 





containing the celebrated | 
“Carpenter Organ Action,” | 
are pure in tone, per-| 


fect in construction, in exact accord with 

the voice, and full of patented improve- 

ments. More than 50 different styles, 

ranging in price from $20.00 up. Illustrated | 
Catalogue Free! E. P. CARPENTER CO., 

(Established 1850.) 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


the world generating a eee | 
lectric and Magnetic current. 
entific, Powerful, Durable. © omfortable, 
on ae frauds. Over 9.000 Send 
mphiet. Bleetrie Belts ie co 






180 Applied under the arms retards 
mmm pies toarm pits or 


Or. HORNE, HORNE, INVENTOR, 191 WABASH Ave.. CHicaco. 
——— there, and prevents 

SS nin fee feet it prevents profuse sweating, 
and its orizing ony ot pa oy Teo 


ress ProtecTor—[)EODORIZER, 


Bold rode | or eel hg sent in pals wrap r served Ta wo 0. 
White Mountain 
Hammock Chair. | 


For the Py ge 
Porch and Camp. Is 
Chock Full of Comfort 
and Blessed Rest. 
PRICE, $3.00. 

= The Alford & Berkele Co., 
ri a St., NEw YORK. 


Fe do Your 
Own Work! 


& MISSOURI 
you = Knew how 
I send it 


LADIE 


You would Wan bu 
STEAM W SHER i 

work it would save you. 
ese on two weeks’ trial, to be returned at my 


mse if not ee. Write fora copy of 
That Old 50 cent 
righted) and terms for FREE hy 
Address, J. WOR ° 
Mention Youths’ Companion. 8T. Lous. MO. 





ashbourd ”’—(copy- | 


Blanc Mange, Custard, etc. Make 
3 to 42 quarts. For sale by 
Fe the Leading Dealers. 


GOOCH FREEZER co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Do Your Own Printing 


$3. Pressforcards. Circular 









| 


Destroys Fitce | by the | 


Is an ornament for the | 


Send 15 cents for — cabinet | 





"and se dean le as 
AIS RANK Mie, that are soiled or worn by age br use, 
| ti fo their origina! Beauty Of nish and 

















' Patented 1 Improved Lott Lotta a Bustle, 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
nes to infallibly re- 
ain its shape on release of 
| pr essure, and cannot get dis- 
| placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. 
sure that ‘‘Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
| your — C 
spring. cts. for 7-spring, and 
wew hl send, sc paid, by mail. 
Bombe ia ‘Rubber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 















juperb Music 
pet, ox frome full-sized music 
r $2.50 poole, dighnamte 


ane take 


ALB Uv M —220 tang 
a such as yee overt , Scharwenka, Liszt, 
‘as Lange, Willson, and § Pinder. TAND- 


the most 
NDARD 
songs and , Piano ac. 
0 pp. of variations, _{ranscrip- 
tions oper Bone" “tBu ened on STA At Mir 

—220 pp. of and bal. 
feds wi cted. fro 


ee ular dance music and marches, oT 
M a7 tee 





- 
Roecke!. and Pome PAGES achurirviid 
itcustaateo Colors, Price of each book $0c., 


LYON & HEALY i Publishers, 
State & Monroe Sts. Chicago. 


SLigvin 


QLUE. 


Superior TO ALL OTHERS + 
MADE BY A NEW PROCESS « 
ASK YOUR DEALER FORIT - 


GeodlptOR Boson 














DAISY 





LLOW- SHAM 
HOLDER. 


Ask at any store for it. If you cannot get it, send direct 
to wholesale office. 


W. B. NUTTING, 182 162 Hanover St., Boston. 


~BROWN’S 
FRENGH 
DRESSING 


—— FOR — 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 
None Genuine without Paris 
Medal on every Bottle. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 














ER RICAN © 
SCYCLES 


ALL STYLES 


| 
| Lips 


= 






“ @t PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


ON APPLICATION 


GORMULLY 


a JEFFERY Mrs Gi 
| ‘ CHICAGO - 
| LARGEST AMERICAN 








Send 6 cts. for 20 samples, and rules for measuring 
for Pants and Suits. 


“It’s Not the Coat that Makes the Man.” 






Custom-Mad Vests $2.25. 


ITS THE 
Pants, $3. Coats $8.00. 


Sent by mail N 8 or express, 


Buy no more Ready-Made Clothing. Send for 
samples, light or heavy weight, make your own 
selec tion, take your measure by our simple rules, 
and order a pair of our Celebrated $3 Custom- 

e Pants, or finer goods if you desire. 
Suits, $13.25 to $30.00. 

A pair of Pant Stretchers will be given to each 

purchaser, if mention is made of The Companion, 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 









MANUFACTURERS of CYCLFS 
i SUNDRIES. 








SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS. 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. | 
No ODORWHENHEATED.  _i| 











‘ 








